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THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN 
WATER COLOURS. 
Nor long after the foundation of the Royal Aca- 
demy by George III, the first attempts were 
made in the practice of water colours as a means 
of art. 
Paul Sandby, a man of very considerable talent 
as a draughtsman, has the credit of their intro- 
duction ; but he relied chiefly on the accuracy of 
his outline, even to minuteness; for new as the 
transparent water colours were to him, and feeble, 
even in him, as were at that time the conceptions 
of landscape painting, his ingenuity was but 
little taxed to discover or to develope the re- 
soutees or the powers of the colours-when the 
vehicle by which they were'to be applied, as com- 
pared with oil, seemed so feeble and unpromis- 
ing. His own works prove, and as well those of 
his immediate contemporaries, Hearne and Byrne, 
(who, also, were greatly thought of in their day) 
that the chief attraction of the colours so used 
was their convenience and their delicacy. At 
this time, therefore, little more was done than to 
tint various parts of the drawing with washes of 
colour, enough to suggest the local tones of the 
various objects whose positive difference of colour 
admitted of being thus feelbly hinted at, and these 
washes of colour were placed over drawings 
already completed, with more or less power of 
light and shade (for at that time effeet was un- 
known) in Indian ink, where all the objects had 
been drawn with great care and minuteness, 
either with the pen or the lead-pencil. Works 
thus produced were poor and insipid, both from 
the limited study of the artists themselves, and 
their equally limited views of art, more espe- 
cially as applied to landscape painting. The 
public were, however, attracted by the novelty, 
and though, as yet, little progress was made 
towards the perfection of the art of painting, as in 
water colours of the present day, they were 
induced to go on; others were also tempted to 
try their talents in the same field, and some fur- 
ther steps were gained by the substitution of | 
grey for Indian ink ; with this also the drawings | 
were almost as much completed as if it had been 
the intention of their authors to have done them 
in that colour only. This was, however, a step 
forward, the art was advaneing, as the grey ad. | 
mitted and required a more liberal use of the | 
colours and the grey itself served very materially 
for the tones of colour thus gained for the extreme 
| 








and middle distances, and Glover and Nicholson 
with this did much to make the practice of water 
colours more attractive, and even more effective ; 
= po former did far less than the latter towards 
veo eqregery of his art. With the public, | 
a had great success, and this success | 
to mar the little progress he had 





‘ beauties in the art whi 
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made, He had many irers amongst ama- 
teurs; and many who wooed the art as a profes- 
sion were desirous of imitating a manner which 
had proved so substantially profitable, hoping, 
perhaps, to gain a share spoils if they could 
not of the laurels. But holson did more, and 
it would appear that Tu and Girtin, judging 
by their early works, hag founded their views 
and practice on the works pf this artist, to which 
they bear a great resem re. And now, indeed, 
did the art receive an accession of strength, 
Girtin, the early manifestation of whose power 
gave so much promise the future, was soon 
arrested in his career by @ ; but Turner, the 
mighty Turner, has beem spared, not only to 
show to the world what,gould he. 

in this new art, but by themagie of his towering 
genius, to give a new and ey oat nr 
and importance to the y of to. 
outstrip Claude, who, till he appeared, was the 
general idol; but Turner has left the almost 
universal sameness of ome, from whom he has 
nevertheless derived y a lesson, to show us 
what Nature is in all her endless variety. He it 
is who has made us und id what effect means, 
the real power of light and shade; what the force 
of grand and graceful binations, gathered 
from Nature’s stor to produce on the 
mind the most powerful @& pleasing associations 
and impressions; what gorgeousness when 
bathed in beams of “1 light,” or what the 
terror of her clouds storms, on sea or 0 
land, amidst the towering Alps, or by the gliding 
stream, in the recesses @f the forest or in the 
verdant fields, in the bustle of the crowded city 
or in the silence of —a wastes— Turner 
has shown himself equally able to contend with 
all; and on all and each #@he spectator has been 
called to gaze and wonder. 

Much, however, as had been done by Turner, 
there were others, and amongst them men of the 
first order of talent, wha lent their powerful aid 
to the advancement of painting in water colours 
and the study of landscape; for in the English 
school it is curious to see that these have gone 
hand-in-hand. In the beautiful works by these 
artists, it will be seen that the feeble and beaten 
road of drawings in I ink and grey, tinted 
with a little colour, was mow fairly left, and the 
art assumed, for the first time, the character of 
painting in water col instead of washing in 
water colours. Rawnesg-and.poverty now gave 
place to richness, beautggand harmony, and, from 
this moment, the art m@gpbe truly said to have 
made a lasting imp n on the public, and 
become worthy of the t and genius devoted 
to its cultivation. Atgshis time, too, the art 
was greatly advanced the genius of Ha- 















successfully devoted to improve; and in their 
hands its character entirely changed ; the works 
they have given to the public are cqually ho- 
nourable to their country and themselves, and 
will be admired so long as there shall remain a 
taste for what is genuine and true; their suc- 
cessors owe them) much for the resources they 
discovered, and were so ready to make known. 
It is deeply to be deplored, that two such ac- 
complished painters should have quitted a pursuit 
in which they bad. been so eminently suceessful, 


not only in producing works of so much 
nality and teauty, which, in so pil cH Hp 
gree, served to forward, if not to found, a School 
of Art, so peculiarly British, and has tended to 
give such lustreto the ish sehoo!, 


Water colours were now no longer confined to 
landscapes ; they were applied to the troduction 
of fi subjects— poetical, historical, and do- 
mestic; and with how much success, the talents 
of Cristall and Richter have abundantly proved ; 
here, for awhile, the art appears to, have rested, 
putting forth fresh attractions in the varied 
works of Barrett, De Wint, Fielding, Varley, 
| Robson, and others, who exhibited newer and 
newer beauties in the captivating material they 
employed,—each in a different ry Talent so 
varied, and so great in kind and degree, proved 
that water colours were applicable to every kind 
and class of subject, and that for such effects as re- 
quired light and space they were more iall 





f®} and remarkably adapted; still, with all theirca 


bility, something was yet wanting to give solidity 
and surface to foreground objects, and thereby 
to increase, ina greater degree, the effect of 
space, which belongs so remarkably to their 
transparency and delicacy in skies and distances; 
| to supply this deficiency there was no resource 
| but the employment of opaque colours, colours 
' rendered so by admixture with white; here there 
| was a difficulty to procure a white which should 
| be permanent; many efforts were made; no one, 
however, succeeded, except Mr Smith, of the 
firm of Smith, Warner, and Co., yar targa , So 
induce the artist to make a fair trial; but of late 
every desire of the painter has been supplied 
by a white produced from oxide of zine, by 
Messrs Winsor and Newton. This addition to 
the palette of the painter in water colours has 
been a great boon. In spite of the advantages 
which the employment of white, as a pigment, 
offered, many, if not all, held back from the use 
of it, either from fear or from prejudice. It is 
only necessary, however, to appeal to the works 
of Harding, Evans, Lewis, &c., and still more 
to those of Cattermole, to appreciate at onee the 
immense advantages gained by the introduction of | 
a material which has the recommendation of bring- 








vell and Reinagle, whd@, revealed still fresher 
their talents were so 









ing by its judicious use so much light, space, and 
vigour, both in effect and execution, as entirely 
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remove the objection of weakness so long urged 
against water colours. Such works, compared 
with those produced before the painter in water 
colours obtained this powerful addition to his 
palette, must at once bring conviction of the 
benefit obtained, and prove that, with it, this 
art has made a most important step in advance. 
It is true there are some of the painters who 
have been too fascinated by it, and in its too 
abundant use have lost sight of the great charm 
of water colours—their transparency; still we 
hail its introduction as an era in the arts, and 
thoroughly worthy of the brilliant talent of our 
countryman Bonington, who led the way. The 
name of Harding, too, is inseparable from the 
history of improvements in Water colours ; in 
England he was the first to appreciate and use 
the opaque white; he did it in the teeth of op- 
position from many quarters, and doubts from 
all. The art is largely indebted to him—and if 
he has reaped a profitable harvest of fame from 
his talents and his labours, no living artist has 
deserved it better. 

We have said, and with feelings of pride and 
exultation, that this is truly a British art, and 
brings England out in high relief among the 
nations. Our neighbours, our highly-gifted neigh- 
hours on the other side of the Channel, although 
they exhibit powers in art which our school 
would do well to imitate, have not as yet been 
able to vie with our school of water colours,— 
at least in producing pictures of any size. Isabey 
Scheffer, Bellangé, and others have shown their 

talents in vigorous and masterly sketches; but as 
yet all they have done has been confined within 
very narrow limits. To paint in water colours pic- 
tures of any magnitude requiresa treatment widely 
different from sketches, which make no pretension 
to anything beyond first thoughts expressed 
with readiness and power. The material, as 
compared with oil-colours, presents so many dif- 
ficulties, apparently almost insurmountabf®, in 
the accomplishment of the effects that may be 
obtained in oil colour with the greatest rea- 
diness, that the painter's ingenuity is necessarily 
severely taxed, and without great experience, 
derived from his own practice or the experience 
of others, he would be unequal to the task of 
painting in water colours on a large scale. 

If, in addition to the difficulty of painting at 
all, there be materials requiring additional 
power and ingenuity to contend with them, so as 
to obtain the required effects with success, paint- 
ing in water colours well merits the éc/at it has 
obtained from the public, and the painters in 
water colours are fully entitled to rank with 
their brethren, the painters in oil, who formerly 
reproached them with the stigma of being paper- 
stainers, The day is now far gone when the 
vehicle, whether water or oil, was the criterion of 
a painter's merit. 

In drawing this article towards a close, we 
will offer a few remarks in reference to another 
fallacious idea, for so it appears to us, yet re- 
maining in the public mind concerning paintings 
in water colours—we mean their durability. 

The vehicle, whether water or oil, is merely 
the means by which the artist is able to spread 
his colours more or less thick over the surface on 
which he is painting, whether paper or canvass, 

Now the durability of a picture rests on its 
continuing to exhibit fully its pristine condition, 
that is, the state in which the painter left it. 
To be fully assured that this will be the case, 
such colours must be used as the experience of 
ages and chemical knowledge have shown are 
not subject to change of any kind under any 
ordinary circumstances. These the painter, 
either in water or in oil colours, can and ought 
to himself of. The vehicle, then, mani- 
festly forms no part of the durability of a picture, 


\ (Gute rather the reverse. If a picture be painted 


wh water colour, the water being a pure vehi- 
ele after having served to distribute the colour 


rates and leaves the colour perfectly pure, and 





; over the requited surface, small or large, evapo- 


this purity it must retain if the colour used be a 
permanent one. If, however, a picture be painted 
with oil or varnish, both of these vehicles being 
occasionally required, like water in greater 
or less quantity, they do not evaporate, but 
gradually become darker and darker, till the 
picture, although it may be painted with the 
most durable colours, is eventually hid under a 
coating of hora, more or less thick, for, when 
hardened by age, both oil and varnish obtain 
that kind of consistency from this circumstance, 
which is inevitable. Pictures in oil begin to 
lose their purity from the moment they leave 
the painter's easel. It is vain to urge, that a 
picture in oil may be cleaned ; that the varnish 
or oil, which has been the vehicle, may be re- 
moved; true, they may, and with them will, at 
the same time, be removed a part, and a very 
important one, of the painter's work. 

The delicate adjustment of colours, and tones 
of colour, are procured either by scumbéing, 
which is done by mixing a very small portion of 
opaque colour with a large quantity of oil or 
varnish, or a small quantity of transparent colour 
conveyed to the surface by the same means; in 
both cases the vehicle is greatly more abundant 
than the colour; and the particles of colour are, 
in the process of drying, bound up with the 
vehicle, and if this be removed the colour must 
also be removed with it; nor can any care, how- 
ever great, prevent this serious consequence. 
What then becomes of preserving pictures in oil 
by cleaning ? What tales would the ghosts of pic- 
tures by many of the old masters tell, could their 
poor emaciated remains speak out, and proclaim 
what once they were! Pictures in water colours 
require no cleaning, since the vehicle evaporates ; 
but from their delicate nature they require to be 
kept from the damp and dust; and if the colours 
used in painting them be permanent, and there is 
no reason why they should not, they must neces- 
sarily last as long as the material on which they 
are painted, namely, the paper; and if preserved 
from damp and dirt in a portfolio or a frame, it 
would be difficult to assign limits to their dura- 
tion. So much for the comparative durability of 
pictures in oil or water colours. 


HAYDON vr. ACADEMIES OF ART. 


Mr Haynpoy’s latest “ arrack”—we borrow the 
term from himself—on the Royar Acapvemy is 
thus intituled : 


‘On Acavemies or Ant (MORE PARTICULARLY 
tHe Royat AcApEMY), AND THEIR PERNICIOUS 
Errect ox tue Genius or Evropx.’ By B.R, 
Haydon, Historical Painter. 


He has issued it in the shape of a pamphlet; and 
it may be purchased, where we purchased it, at 
Mr Heary Hooper’s, in Pall Mall East. We 
procured it, under the impression that it had 
reference to the recent parliamentary inquiry rela- 
tive to the funds of the Academy; but find it 
to be only an old lecture — dated, at the end, 
‘* November 30, 1838" —delivered we are not told 
where, and published we are really at a loss to 
guess why, for it goes very far to establish a theory 
which Mr Haydon has been long labouring to up- 
set, and will convince any unprejudiced reader 
that Mr Haydon has no actual mark at which he 
may launch his shafts. At the Old Bailey, when 
a prisoner is on his trial, the police officer is usually 
asked if he knows anything about his previous 
character, and the answer, “I know nothing bad 
of him,” is accepted as a testimony in his behalf. 
If we act upon this principle, we must surely ac- 
quit “* academies” of all crime; for Mr Haydon 
has printed a pamphlet to prove that he has no 
charge to bring against them. We are not content 
however, to enter a verdict of acquitial upon such 
a) and venture to break a lance with the 
istorical painter, not so much in reference to bis 
arguments —if so we must style his unsupported as- 





sertions and erroneous conciusions—as to the term 
“ ” 
pernicious” which we find upon the utle-page, 


Mr Haydon sets out by stating, : 
know, that Raphael, Phidias, Mic Byrd 
others, acquired genius in no “ nursery fot artist,” 
and that “argal’’ nurseries for artists are we 
less, or rather ‘‘ pernicious.” Now, if we Say that 
the whole of his 39 pages are based upon 
ments equally disingenuous and a Pe 
seem hardly — that we should devote fy. 
ther space to the subject—much space we shal 
not accord, for it is not worth, it. He says nothi 
of the scores of great men—nearly if Not quite og 
a par with the immortal three—who have bey 
schooled by academies—who have, in other words, 
been early taught by masters who had acquired 
knowledge before them, and within whose reac 
had been placed the means of most rapidly, effee. 
tually, and permanently, achieving excellence, |; 
it necessary for us to print a list of the enormoy 
set-off against the three? By no means, For jt 
would include the names of nineteen-twentieths of 
the great men of ancient and modern times, to 
whom the historical painter himself would, as fy 
as mortal may do, ‘‘ kneel down and offer wo. 
ship.”” The argument would of course apply, and 
is meant to apply, equally to literature anj 
science; the writer would infer that, becaus 
Shakspere and Burns were educated at » 
‘*academy,” and because none have neared then 
in our age, no other man of mighty mind has been 
fostered into greatness by schools and 
altogether losing sight of the fact, or rather wi 
and deliberately putting it aside, that hundreds of 
the ministers to our intellectual enjoyment, 
whom humanit s a daily debt of gratitude, 
have learned in dies a eunaies? the lessons that 
made them universal benefactors. To discuss the 
point, even if it were necessary, would occupy far 
more space than we can afford. We must there. 
fore imitate Mr Haydon, and content ourselves with | 
a downright asserTion—without academies neither — 
art, literature, nor science, could flourish ; without | 
their fostering aid neither would a bene | 
ficial influence upon mankind. It isa trite say | 
ing, that when the foul fiend seeks the thorough | 
ruin of a man, he puts a pen into his hand. [/ 
Mr Haydon painted no better than he write=i_ 
his pencil were as pointless as his satire, and bis 
colours no sounder than his arguments—the world | 
would have been little worried by his freaks; be 
would have daubed canvass as he does paper, ani _ 
society would have te him by as one of a thow- 
sand insignificant idlers who labour only to becom 
troublesome. But he is a artist and he bas 
talked a crowd into murmuring that he is a member 
of no “academy,” while he has never ventured | 
explain the causes why his inferiors have attaineda | 
distinction from which he is excluded. Therews | 
a time when he coveted and courted it; and he bas | 
to thank his own restless nature that it was denied | 
to him. We do not, however, mean altogether lo 
question the sincerity of his views as exhibited in this 
pamphlet ; but it is notorious that a lo habit of 
thought may pervert a man’s understanding, &¢ 
long career of crime will destroy the moral seas _ 
It is an axiom that aman may so often tella false 
hood as at length to bring himself to believe 
truth. Mr Haydon is so bitter in his hatred of te | 
Royal Academy, that he withdraws no pe 
penned in a moment of spleen; passion ws 
give him time for reflection; he seems to ie 
himself justified in accusing them of one error 
cause he knows them to be responsible nee 7 
his notions of justice are on a par with a 
jury who, when trying a prisoner for i 
which was not proven—found him guilty 
stealing, with which he was not ch ; ne} 
page of his pamphlet affords some proof that ap | 
this subject he is not sane—that he is! ie 
bringing to bear upon it the sound jeige 
exercises upon other themes. A siory “a 
patient confined in a lunatic asylum, ie | 
the closest scrutiny and the severest — 
nation to detect the smallest proof of a doctor 
intellect. The visitor was wroth with the doc a 








his unjust imprisonment. ‘The doctor smi 
whispered his’ angry friend to ask the patient 
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—— . * 
he did not tie his shoe-string. The question was 
tand the madman was exposed. The sound 
« academy” makes Mr Haydon foam at the mouth. 
He rushes on like the wild bull of the arena, and 
never stops until he knocks his head against a wall. 
Who will doubt this after reading a few para- 
graphs in his foolish publication ? One distinet 
and direct charge Mr Haydon does indeed bring 
against the Royal Academy, and only one. About 
the year 1816, soon after the establishment of the 
British Gallery, and its exhibition of the works of 
the old masters, there issued from the press a mass 
of ignorance and impudence, under the title of a 
‘Catalogue Raisonnée,’ in which the immortal 
works of Titian, Raphael, and Rembrandt were 
assailed and bespattered as if the authors of them 
were impostors on the world.” It was a disgust- 
ing assemblage of printed trash; it attacked the 
patrons of art with the same scurrility it did the 
glorious artists ; and, of course, was treated with 
the contempt it deserved. Now Mr Haydon 
most unfairly, most dishonestly, indeed, for his 
statements are unsupported by a tittle of evidence, 
labours through five or six pages to affix the stigma 
of this infamous publication upon the Royal 
Academy. Assertions and inuendos are mixed 
up in so shabby a style, as materially to detract 
from the credit we were disposed to give him for 
honesty in his hostility. He talks of ‘* the pow- 
dered and fashionable academician” who could 
see nothing in a picture of Claude’s but Mrs Sal- 
mon’s wax-work, and water, like that at Sadler’s 
Wells (the words being borrowed from the cata- 
logue )—asserts that the base pamphlet was scouted 
by every one except the Royal Academy, ‘‘ who 
sanctioned it and approved of it ’’—speaks of what 
“the Royal Academy professes in this catalogue” 
—and very meanly protests, ‘‘ far be it from me to 
insinuate that the Academy had anything to do 
with such a production; their character was too 
well established (the italics are Mr Haydon’s). 
There is a degree of meanness in this which may 
not be pardoned ; he knows that he is slandering 
the Academy. The same unfair spirit—the same 
perversion of fact—the same earnest longing to 
create prejudice by misquoting written, and mis- 
conceiving oral, statements, pervades the whole of 
the production ; it would be idle, as well as use- 
less, to follow him farther through it. He does not, 
as we have said, think it worth his while to pro- 
duce evidence in support of one of his assertions. 
This is the style and character of the whole of his 
arguments. ‘* What was the reason given,” he asks, 
‘* for selecting the present successor to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence?” He answers it himself, but assumes 
it to be the answer of the Academy. ‘‘ This; the 
Academy did not want genius.”—** Whata reason,” 
he adds, “‘ to give Europe.” This is, indeed, upon 
a par with the heroism of Tom Thumb—“ he 
makes the giants first, and then he kills them.” 
After this fashion does he argue all other topics : 
in reference to the removal from Somerset House, 
he makes a giant by stating that ‘ the Academy 
reported these rooms were wanted for public 
offices,” and kills him by describing ‘* the tricking 
result.” And so on it is with him to the end of 
page 44, appendix included, with only this differ- 
ence—in the appendix, he gets others to make the 
giants for him, Towards the close he declares war 
against his ancient ally, the ‘ Times,’ for having at 
length either grown weary of his tediousness or 
disgusted with his misstatements; and, ‘after 
backing him for 26 years,’” “« refusing to publish any 
more attacks,” * and terminates his labours with a 
few words additional about himself. Did my 
« if the ‘Times’ has turned against Mr Haydon, aud 
won't publish any more of his attacks,” be has found 
other channels open to him. The ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
‘as recently inserted one more of his ‘* attacks.” He 
— no doubt try the ‘ Morning Post’ also, being led 
The wrin, a paragraph in that journal a few days back. 
that nce wtates, without the smallest qualification, 
at “the R. A’s are, generally speaking, the worst 
painters of their time and clime.” This, at all events, 
} satisty Mr Haydon; but we must express our sin- 
ood eet that a journal in every way so respectable 
sid ted, possessing, as it ought to do, very con- 
Sraule influence, should have so far lost sight of 
What is due to truth and justice. 
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just discontent,” he demands to know, “ make the 

Academy force Reynolds to resigna—expel Barry— 
ill-use Tresham, and insult their benefactor 
the King?” We hope that no one has charged his 
just discontent” with any acts of the kind. 
The wolf in the fable accuses the lamb of having 
inflicted upon him certain insults and injuries — 
‘last summer "—before the poor lamb was born. 
Has any wolf-academic been so scandalously ca- 
lumniating the historical painter ? 

* Somewhat too much of this.” The pamphlet is 
most unfairly written ; the misstatements must, we 
fear, be wilful; it bears internal evidence of inten- 
tional deception —of a matured plan to mislead. 
We might quote from it a dozen proofs in support of 
our impression. We content ourselves with one wit- 
ness to its disingenuousness —Mr Haydon himself. 
The pamphlet professes to be a lecture delivered 
somewhere or other—he does not say where—on 
** the 30th of November, 1838 ;” that is the date 
it bears ; and a ‘‘ nore” is appended, referring to 
the recent debate in the House of Commons in re- 
ference to the rescinded order for returns ; but the 
writer forgot in his spleen that he was publishing 
an old lecture, and in the body of the pamphlet— 
purporting to be a production of Nov. 1838—he 
refers to the discussion in Parliament of the 30th 
of July, 1839. This anachronism is of little 
moment, except that it samples the dece’* of 
the whole. To give it the date of 1838 was quite 
unnecessary ; the ‘‘ note” appended might as well 
have formed part of the text; but as he did give 
the date—as he did assume it to have been the 
work of a year back—he has shown that disingeau- 
ousness is natural to him, and has printed his own 
emphatic condemnation. 

ne other remark and we have done :—the aca- 
demy, as our readers know, numbers forty members, 
besides associates; and there are somewhere about 
five hundred artists by profession in London alone. 
It is singular—we should rather say, it is not sin- 
gular—that in all his ‘‘ attacks” upon the Royal 
Academy, Mr Haydon names only three painters 
whose exclusion from the academy he considers 
disgraceful to the body.—Mr Martin, Mr Geor 
Hayter, and himself. Perhaps, if he be closely 
questioned, he may name two or three others ;— 
but he knows as well as we do, that he could not 
advance the claims of a dozen, and contend that 
they possess higher powers than the men elected 
within the last dozen years. We challenge him 
upon this topic. We have too good an opinion of 
his judgment—as a painter, to fancy that he will 
accept it. He may ring the changes as often as 
he pleases upon “‘ Martin, Hayter and Haydon ;” 
but he will sing to no other tune. ‘The truth is— 
and Mr Haydon is as fully aware of it as we are 
ourselves—that the Royal Academy is compelled 
to elect into their body the best artists of the age 
and country. ' a | owe a debt, and they acknow. 
ledge it, to the public, and desire the public voice 
to be with them when they select one from among 
the candidates ; they exist only on the funds de- 
rived from their exhibitions, and it is their interest 
—in the strongest sense of the word—to make that 
exhibition as excellent and attractive as possible. 
Let Mr Haydon, if he can, show us who of the 
artists, chosen within the last few years, were un- 
duly preferred over others whe might have been 
appointed—the runee always excepted. Upon 
this topic we challenge him also. , 

And now most earnestly and heartily do we 
counsel Mr Haydon to burn his pen and give a new 
point to his pencil. Let him seek to obtain con- 
verts to his cause by exhibiting his works. To 
the causes that have kept him out of the Royal 
Academy, it is neither out business nor incli- 
nation to refer; but most certainly his election 
into that body by the votes of the men he has so 
bitterly, so unjustly, so unscrupulously, and so 
continually attacked, would have proved one of 
three things—either that the academicians were the 
simplest and silliest set of persons that ever ex- 
isted—the meekest and most forgiving of all 
created things—or a set of the most utter poliroons 
that ever presided over a public institution. 
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THE TWO PICTURES. 


It is impossible to avoid loving Mistress Janet Mac Avoy 
—when you know her; I do not mean w you 
merely see her. But those who delight in things aged 
—in old furnitare, in tapestry, in books with dim bind- 
ings, very ancient, very moth eaten, very im 

and if they were perfect, not particularly fall of value 
—any one del ng in “ such like ”’ not exactly for the 
sake of what they are, but what they were, or obtained 
credit for being, would ‘‘ take” immediately to Mistress 
Janet Mac Avoy. 

As a we'!l preserve.l specimen of what Scottish ladies 
— far removed from Edinburgh — were, some sixty 
years ago, Mistress Janet is perfection -as such your 
antiquary would woo her at once. The blue satin 
brocade she displayed to us, last Thursday even- 
inz, when she came to see my “twa pecturs,” as 
she calied them, would have stood alone, if the little 

es | gentlewoman, to whom it gave a local 

abitation, had crumbled from beneath fs folds into 
dust; her black silk mittens were drawn up so as to 
meet the deep point lace ruffles, which certainly tempt 
one to “covet and desire ;’’ the little foot was encased 
in a high-heeled shoe; the apron was of India mus- 
lin, flounced with embroidery ; a white folded kerchief 
showed “ pigeon craw fashion” beneath the distinct 
folds of a black mode cloak, garnished with such lace! 
—but the head—it was as fine a study as an artist 
could desire of the antique : Mistress Janet Mac Avoy’s 
one white hair was drawn up from her high, narrow 
‘orehead over a something—I really do not know what 
to call it—a roller I suppose ; and this was surmounted 
by a cap—point lace again—and lappets; so that the 
dear li lady’s head, taken from the chin to the top 
bow on the top of the muslin monument, measu 
fairly, would certainly be about half the length 
of her natural figure. Her eyes are keen, blue, and 
severe, with a dropping of the lid—a cautious 
dropping, such as I have seldom noted except in the 
Scottish countenance ; yet theirs is the severity which 
a virtuous action would disarm, and a vi one 
sharpen into living arrows. Her nose is little and 
os, it could im a foe and defend a friend; the 
ines about the mouth are hard when the mouth is shut 
—but when she speaks to, or of, those she likes, the 
hardness melts a away, and her smile is such 
an outbreak of suns! Tie te bas octets op is 
completely forgotten. t swile—it 
from her other features—they do not answer it, and’ ye 
it hallows them : not even an old bachelor in a fit of 
gout, who, I take it, must be the most and un. 
man. of the whole animal creatien, could with- 
stand the sweet influence of that dear old lady’s smile. 
And then, though she is sarcastic enough at times, 
there is something sure to come out nay ng tee 
heart has the humanities all alive about it. She not 
parade her charities; but the prayers of many a 
widow and many an han have borne her over the 
billows of a troubled life, when others would have 
been overwhelmed. She says she hates children; and 
yet you frequently find her surrounded by them in 
the back parlour of her pretty house, cutting great 
pieces of a large plum cake, which seems endowed 
with a perpetual existence in her corner-cupboard. 
If she hears a tale of woe, her little eyes go wink, 
wink, ard the tears that follow would pursue a proper 
course, did not the high check-bones send them any 
way rather than the ordinary one; but whenever her 
tears flow her money follows ; nor does she, as coarse- 
minded people sometimes do, think that ome only 
can raise the bruised reed; she enriches gold by the 
delicacy with which it is presented. She seems, aad I 
do believe is, ashamed that ple she considers 
than herself should want nee ; and after the per- 
formance of a very benevolent action, she is as myste- 
rious and as shy as a young leveret, and shuts herself 
up for a day or two, as ifto exclude observation. I need 
not add, that Mistress Janet Mac Avoy has never had 
what a French lady would call “ the necessary appen- 
dage” of a husband. Some people hint, that in ear! 
life she was “disappointed in love;” but as this, 
believe, is generally the case with those who love in 
* early life’? (by which intvresting term young ladies 


mean from fourteen to seventeen), I do not think there 
is anything in the circumstance worth recording. 
M 3 Janet Mac Avoy never speaks of the 


tender sion; but certainly the only ciass of men 
she yb me to dislike in reality are old bachelors ; 
her nose grows us pvinted as a fine White chapel 
ssa'p at the mention of an old bachelor. Once an 
old bachelor offered his arm to take her down to 
dinner—she gave him such a look! and sailed off her 
brocade with no other assistance than that which her 
slender limbs afforded. 

She came to London to take charge of the 
arrangements of a avphew who had lost his wife, and 
= Bhd young og $ hd was J re 
bability of his marrying again, for he was poor 
ill health ; however, it was enough for Mistress Janet 
that he was in distress, aud the son of her sister, and 
so she quitted the very neighbourhood, immortalized 
by having given birth to Robert Burns. She came, 
never having breathed air that did not 2 her 
with perfume over the “ heath clad hills,” to the thick, 
murky neighbourhvod of Fleet street—in what may be 
called her old age did she come to endure the turmoil 
and bustle of a poor citizea’s house, who had no claim 
of personal tion upon her, and from whom she 
had never heard till he was in trouble rigs Wve he 
nut of ber blood? was he not her sister's child? was 


| 


— 
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id he not want “some ane mair canny 
he ont pete te look after his “ hame, and his bairns? 
—and was it na @ — fra the Almighty for an 

wom be usvfu 

ag ea has been more than useful ; her purse 
is open, her heart benevolent, ber judgment clear; 
and notwithstanding her peculiarities, her grand nieces 
and nephews love and venerate the source of their 
many comforts: this is extraordinary, for oddities are 
seldom valued as their virtues deserve. Still Mis 
tress Janet is sometimes glad to escape from the liv. 
ing cataract of Fleet street—to our “ Rosery,” and 
come out to us at Old Brompton—as she always says, 
to breathe fresh air and gather flowers. I like to see 
her moving methodically along our gravel walks, no- 
ticing every new addition to our flower-beds, anid 
saluting all her oll favourites with a word of recog 
nition, She sits under the great mulberry tree, as if 
she were one of those dames of the olden time — 
whom Mr Nash has of late 80 happily portrayed,— 
and looks something like the ancient shepherdess of 
my grandmother’s embroidery, for she wears gay 
colours, and hasa penchant for roses under her bonnet. 
— But Mistress Janet's chief delight is in our engravings ; 
she will weep over a picture, if the story be pathetically 
told ; that is, the tears will cour-e each other down her 
cheeks, though she makes no moan. But I never saw 
her so senmbly affected as by the sight of the “twa 
pecturs,” as she calls them—when she saw Allan's 
rtraits of Scorr and Buns; she fixed her eyes fora 
ength of time on that of the ‘ Peasant Pott ;’ I saw 
the tears were coming. She had known him—had 
taken him by the hand—had talked with his wife, 
“the Jane” to whom he bebaved with a Christian’s 
honour — posse-sed, too, a scrap of bis hand-writing, and 
has repeated to me ballad after ballad from his immor- 
tal pen in the © simmer gloamin’,” and in that low, 
soft, Scottish accent which, to my thinking, adds music 
to the verse; and yct she turned away without a word 
looked out of the window—stooped to pat my little 
hound, and then, when abundant time had elapsed 

to forget an ordinary subject, she exclaimed ,— 

“It is himsel’—bis vera sel'—as Ll have heard he sat 
in his father’s cottaye, composing that maist wonderfu’ 
and holy poem, ‘The Cotier'’s Saturday Nicht!’ I 
canna say | ever saw him so i’ the clouds like, wi’ his 
pen in his hand, and that weight o’ holy thought 
aboon his brow; he was aye glad o’ company, an’ | 
was a braw la-sie in those days, and it was mair natural 
that he was ready wi’ his claivers than his poetry. 
'Weel!" she continued, putting on her spectacles to 
enable her the better to peruse the details of the pic 
ture, which are so beautifully made out that | never saw 
a Scottieh person look upon them without delight ; there 
is the Bible—the pride of the cottage—a few books, not 
too manv, for they might have interrupted the poet's 
study of the glorious volume of nature, from which 
came both bis knowledge and his inspiration—bis broad 
tartan bonnet, the hit of his old gran’sire’s clay- 
more, the empty luggie, and wooden bowl marking 
the frugal fare of him who deserved 


“ The glorious privilege of being independent ! "— 
“Weel,” she said, “ it is Robert Burns, looking, as he 
did, mair like a gentleman's gamekeeper than a common 
farmer—like ane who somehow had conversed wi’ 
beauty and goodness; it wasna weel done tho’, o’ 
Maister Allan, to mak Bobbie turn his back on the 
family Bible, for though, puir laddie. he often forgot, 
he ne'er disrespected, its words. Aud there is his 
dog—his ain dog Luatii, his 

* Gash and faithfu’ tyke’ 


at his foot, and weel he looks—but ah, dear me! a 
painter can ainly paint the face wi' ane meanin’ on it! 
but bis natur’, his rale natur’, ye maun gae to bis poetry 
for that —there's nae pure vatur’ wi'out poetry— its jist 
the voice 0” natur’—poctry is the voice o’ natur’, the 
same as the song 0’ you throstle is its voice—baith ha’ 
the same teacher ;” and she commenced singing, as if 
to herself, the tender ballad of ‘My Nannie O1— 
giving me, as I glanced from one to the other of these 
national pictures, time to think on the fate of the two 
greatest of the many great wen Scotland has produced, 
and to calculate which of the two would live the longest 
in our nation’s memory Ido not think | am able to 
decide—imechning sometimes to one, sometimes to the 
Other; just now, my feelings are with Burns; his 
warm and genuine pretry is graven on my heart; 
and so, indeed, are these stories of the ¢ Northern 
Wizard: those Scottish stories especially the * Heart 
of Mid Lothian’—so noble in virt te, that if there were 
nothing else preserved of his c mposing, it is an all 

sulficient monument; but Burns depicte] in a seng 
what filled Scott’s volume; in many cases their chines 
was the same; but the novelist diffused what the poet 
concentrated —blessings on them both! for greatly do 
they contribute to our happiness, though their two pic- 
tures make me sad. Burns, whose whole nature was as 
the essence of immortality!—who can read, as | have 
done, only this morning, in Chambers’s excellent and 
cheap edition of his works, bis appeal for five pounds 
toone of his oldest friends, and not feel a thr.ll of horror 

that within @ month of his death poverty should have so 
gnashed its bitter teeth aod fastened them on his heart 

Then there is Sco't. in bis splendid library, surrounded 
by the tokens of his taste and eenius—the vase o 

the table— Lord Byron's gift—the keys of the old T } 
booth of Edinburgh hanging by the window — th “ 
ancient border bugle—the sporan or purse of Rob Roy 
—the bust of Shakspeare—the pistol of Claverhouse— 








a brace of pistols that had been grasped by the band 
of Napslosa—the Celtic shield and broadsword—the 
stately Maida, who contrasts well with Burns’ ‘ faithfu 
tyke’—And yet how sad it isto think that well-born 
—rich—powerful in fortune and in genius—he died 
worse tuan brokea hearted! Must such of nece:sity be 
the fate of these who are gifted above others with 
the distinctive power of genius? Must the vase be 
broken, the perfume spilled ¢ Must the heart be crushed 
—the spirit bowed ?—Alas! such are sad questions—to 
which fearful answers must be oiten given. 

Yes, I dearly love those two prints; they are 
among th» most cherished of my household gods; they 
are painted and engraved by Scottish artists ; the ho- 
noured names of ALLAN and BuRNgTT are upon them ; 
and how happily the one has been seconded by the 
other. If the engraver had refined away the strong 
and striking character the painter has given to both, 
if he had laboured, as some do, to sacrifice force to de- 
licacy, he would have committet an outrage upon the me. 
mory of his country’s truest patriots. Shall I not speak 
for thousands when I thank him for the bold and manly 
style in which his admirable engravings have been ex- 
ecuted? And may I not express a hope that no Scot- 
tish house—that few homes where Scott is loved and 
Burns is worshipped—are without these admirable 
aids toa true relish and comprehension of the men and 
of their works? f 

But I am forgetting my honoured friend. 

“ Ye are lookin’ at Sir Walter,’ said Mistress Janct, 
‘ speering’ almost into the picture. “ I thought mysel’ 
the greatest woman in Scotland for three whole days, 
after I had the honour to shake hands wi’ him; his 
kindness went right tu the heart, and | couldna mak 
up my mind which I loo’d best, himsel’ or his books, 
until I read his life.” 

“ And what then, Mistress Janet?” 

«What then—why, | thanked God that mine wad 
never be worth the writin’,” she replied, taking a 
pinch of snuff. “ And yet, I'll na be sure but the first 
faut was that, not content wi’ being the greatest mon 
in the world, he wanted to be the greatest nobleman. 
Ah! it is a great pity he was no content wi’ God’s 
whole treasury.” 

I could not but echo his countrywoman’s regret, 
and felt more strongly than ever, that for all his want 
of five pounds Robert Burns enjoyed more than Sir 
Walter Scott— 

“ The glorious privilege of being independent.” 
These two pictures, commemorating in so striking 
a manner the relative positions of their subjects, are 
of a'l powerful eloquence—to men of letters their lesson 
is stern and true—the over-grasping of the one, the 
thoughtleasnes: of the other, were both fatal. We 
think upon these gifted men befere the commencement 
of their real trials,—the mighty applause of thou- 
sands rings in our ears. The whole civilized world 
bowed at the shrine of Abbotsford. Every lip in the 
three kingdoms has uttered the songs of Burns; and 
yet the one in his shackled magoificence, the other, 
in his cottage poverty—with the trumpet of fame still 
blasting, as if in mockery, at their distress—both died 
—broken hearted. It surely cannot be that genius, 
like beauty, is a “dangerous” gift; that the mind, 
soaring, even in the swathings of nortality, nearer 
and nearer heaven, must be plunged bick into the 
mire of earth. I cannot think that God would give the 
eagle its pinion only to exercise His power in crushing 
it to atoms ; it is man’s improper ambition or perverse 
wilfulness that soils his greatness, and causes fools to 
exclaim against the destiny of genius. 

A. M. Hace. 
WORKS IN PROGRESS, 

(We lament to find that the art of line engraving is 
almost abandoned by British engravers. Atthe present 
moment there are only four works of h gh character 
and importance in progress “in the line manner 7"— 
two are after paintings by Edwin Landsver ; one ‘ The 
Highland Drovers,’ in the hands of Mr Watt; the 
other (to which we shall presently refer) ‘The High- 
oe Still, in those of Mr Robert Graves. A third is 

ane Interview between Napoleon and the Pope (by Sir 
David Wilkie) to be produced by Mr Robinson. The 
fourth is Eastlake's picture of « Pilgrims arriving in 
Sight of Rome,’ under the charge of Mr Doo. We 
Czeagt those of the Scottish Societivs, and those that 
will appear in Messrs Finden’s G allery of British Art. 
The * National Gallery, published by a society of 
engravers, is, we understand, about to be bronght to a 
close ; the eighth part, shortly to be issued, being, if we 
are rightly informed, designed to terminate the work. 
Of course we are to conclude that the speculation has 
been unsuccessful, for twenty-four prints will 


a small portion ef our ‘ National Gallery, 
though it is. 


form but 
* limited 
Our more eminent line engravers have 
been forced to adopt mezzotinto. For some years Mr 
Cousins has been almost alone in this branch of the 
profession. He has been gathering an abundant bar. 
vest, while men of equal, or, perhaps, greater, abi 


lity, 
have been almost wi-hout employment. Thc ' 


fact is 


on 


a 
seriously to be deplored. No one questions the rat 
superiority of line over mezzotinto, yet we have thy 
humbling proof that the publishers hardly dare 
upon undertaking a plate in the higher style of att 
there being but little hope that the large €XPense they 
necessarily incur? will be met by publi 
support, The consequence naturally follows: OUT bes 
engravers are now employed upon works in mem, 
tinto. Mr Robinson is engraving a plate in 
so is Mr Burnett, so is Mr Fox, so is Mr Humphrey, 
sois Mr Gibbon. Mr Raimbach has, we 
at present no plate in band. This is, we Fepeat, avery 
grievous evil, and one for which we apprehend then, 
no present remedy. Publishers will, of course, employ 
their capital only upon works that afford a reasons 
prospect of remuneration ; the higher walks of art will 
consequently, be soon deserted, unless some Dew play 
be started to rescue us from a degraded pain, 
Under such circumstances the national purse shel | 
be applied to ; we have reason to think that if proper 
means be adopted, and the facts clearly and strongly | 
laid before it, Government would grant a sum of i 
sufficient to continue the * National Gallery’ at lea: 
and we strongly recommend the leading engravers 
stir themselves in the matter. We cannot belicrethy | 
England will be so far behind other nations as torefue 
allencouragemeat to an art, without which that of the. 
painter is little more than’a concealed treasun, 
Sure we are that a parliamentary vote for such a | 
object would be popular; we have no doubt it wou 
pass the House of Commons, and that the merest utility 
rian in the kingdom would not object to it.) 





‘Tue Hicucanp Sritt;’ E. Layoseer, RA 


This picture is the property of his Grace th 
Duke of Wellington. It was painted, we believ, 
about eight years ago. It was the year’s attraction | 
at Somerset House ; and, in reference to its quili- 
ties as a work of art, as well as to the exceeding | 
interest of the subject, we do not think it bas bee | 
surpassed by the accomplished artist who produced . 
it. It is engraving in the fline manner, by Mrk. 
Graves, A.R.A., and will be published by Messn 
Hodgson and Graves; the size will be sufficiently 
large to preserve its character (the size of Wilkies | 
« Blind Fiddler’), and we have no doubt it will beo 
of the few works of our age of which the nation my 
be justly proud. The scene is a Highland hut, for- 
ed of the mountain pines, and roofed with shingleand 
heather. ‘‘ A mighty hunter” is tasting the newly. 
made spirit; he is half reclining upon the deerbe | 
has slain; his dogs, of all sorts and sizes, lie around 
him ; and an aged woman, painted with marvellous 
skill and power, is somewhat earnestly awaiting 
his opinion of the whiskey he has drank, In the 
back-ground is the dark-looking distiller, standing 
beside the fire, from a boiling cauldron upon which, | 
the ‘*worm” extends along the rude apartment | 
A boy in the fore-ground holds a telescope, ant | 
carries a noble cock of the moors ; scattered about | 
are the various materials of the distillery, and the | 
aids, as well as the victims, of the sportsman. 
artist has omitted nothing needful to the scene; | 
and he appears to have laboured with as muct | 
earnestness to picture the more minute details, a | 
to preserve the grander features of his beautital 
and interesting work, The very sprigs of heath | 
and the feathers of the dead bids, seem to hart | 
been as elaborately wrought upon as the counle | 
nances of the several persons of the picture. Bat | 
if it had finished here, however admirable as 4 tt 
copy of fact and nature, it would have lacked some 
thing to make it of high value to all classes; ™ | 
painter has, therefore, introduced a touching ¢ 
sode. A young gil, shoeless and ragg rs 
on upon the busy group; her face is very sad; 
has no sympathy with her associates; she 
back, and gazes, not wistfully nor even 
fully, but with an instinctive foreboding | 
life. This is the moral. The little is of sur 
passing beauty ; her expression is a perfect ming | 
ling of loveliness and sadness ;—a mountain dai] 
she is, upon which a rude foot will inevitably 





trample. ‘he whole arrangements of the nome 
the composition and the execution—are ’ 
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better calculated to display the skill of the 
engraver, the artist has never produced. We re- 
igice that to the line engraver—and to one of so 
much ability as Mr Robert Graves—the work has 
intrusted. : 
reas Carecetany’ Rg Harvey.—A print 
is picture by Mr Harvey, engraving™m 
vate oA, Mr Frederick Brosaley, desi ned 
to continue the series by this artist, to which so 
large a share of popularity has been assigned. 
We have had ‘ The Covenanters’ Baptism,’ ‘ The 
Covenanters Preaching,’ and ‘The Covenanters 
fighting at Drumelog,’ prints which no Scottish 
ntleman should be without, for they commemo- 
rate the truest heroism of which his heroic country 
may boast. The print in progress Is intended to 
class with them; and, skipping over a century 
exhibits to us an assemblage of the descend- 
ants of the great men who fought for freedom and 
achieved it. The picture represents the interior 
of a village school-room ; a congregation of red- 
headed rogues display their knowledge before their 
parents and the venerable pastor and his lady— 
those being eaver watchers, and these patient judges, 
of the progressive improvement of the pupils which 
the schoolmaster desires to exhibit. In the centre 
stands the Domine; ranged on a table are four 
children, answer'ng all questions put to them ; to 
the right is a band of playful and mischievous 
urchins, some having passed the ordeal, others 
waiting anxiously for the trial. On the left sits 
the pastor and his dame, while the village elders 
throng around theirchairs. ‘The picture ts a very 
crowded one, but it is arranged with exceeding 
skill. It is full of character, from the impressive 
countenance of the judge to the nervous look of 
the questioned, and the suppressed laughter of the 
rude boys who are pinching and goading one 
another in the corner. The print will be of 
especial value to our Scottish neighbours, to whom 
the scene is familiar, but its interest will extend 
elsewhere. The picture possesses the highest 
merit as a work of art, and is so varied in charac- 
ter, so abundant in pleasing and striking matter, 
and so agreeable to iook upon, that we anticipate 
for the published copy an extent of public favour 
equal to that which has been bestowed upon its 
three predecessors, the productions of the same 
accomplished artist. 

‘Tne Home-come or Hicntaxn GamFKerr- 
rrs;’ IT. Sidney Cooper.—Mr Sidney Cooper is 
occupied in painting a picture designed for the 
engraver, and intended as a companion to Lewis’s 
‘Highland Hospitality.” A couple of sturdy 
Highlandmen have arrived at their cottage with 
the game they have slain. The gudewife is ready 
with the welcome and the whiskey, and the tired 
sportsmen and wearied dogs have the prospect of 
cheerful fare and pleasant rest. ‘The subject is 
not altogether calculated for Mr Cooper, but it is 
the privilege of genius to arrive at excellence by 
more roads than one. As an animal printer he is 
unrivalled in the kingdom and in the age; but he 
has a great advantage over nearly all who pursue 
the same path—he can paint the human figure 
without making it less “human” than the 
brute. This work will be a highly favourable 
proof of his abilities, and if we are tempted to regret 
that he did not make it an out-door scene, into 
which cattle might have been introdnced, we need 
only refer to others of his paintings to be pleased, 
and not disappointed, that he has shown us he can 
safely dispense with his more favoured studies. 

Messrs Cornacut axp Puckte announce the 
peretion of * An Illuminated History of the 
glinton Tournament.’ It is, we understand, to 
be a history of tournaments generally, of which 
the “show” in Scotland will furnish little more 
than the hint; although the illustrations will be to 
a considerable extent derived from the modern and 
fertile source. We have no doubt that the pub- 
lishers have taken care to confide the task to com- 
petent hands; and that we may anticipate a work 
of much elegance and value. 

Mr Bonnar has undertaken, with the view to 
an engraving, a subject from the history of the 
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great Scottish Reformer, ‘ John Knox administer- 
ing- the Sacrament in the Castle of St Andrew's.’ 
He is also occupied upon a work desi to com- 
memorate an incident in the life of “‘ King Robert 
the Bruce.” The character and career of Knox is 
rich in material for the artist. It is strange that it 
should-have been so little resorted to. 

Or Otivern Cromwett the remark will also 
hold good. And, by the way, we have lately seen 
a drawing of large size, which we understand is 
about to be engraved by Mr M‘Lean. It is from 
the pencil of Cattermole, and represents the scene 
in Woodstock where the usurper suddenly sees 
the portrait of Charles I. The character of Crom- 
well has never been developed with greater truth ; 
the artist has given us the countenance of the very 
man. The picture is gracefully composed—the 
daughter being introduced with great felicity. 

Mr Burvertr is, we understand, about to en- 
grave—on a large scale, as it must needs be—Sir 
David Wilkie’s creat picture of “Sir David 
Baird, &c.” Any work after his pencil will be 
welcome; but this less so than many. 

‘Tue Picturesque Arcurrecture or Paris 
AND oTueR Cities or THe ConTINENT,’ by Mr T. 
S. Boys, will be published in about a month. We 
have examined a few “‘ specimen prints,” and we 
have no doubt that the work will possess very 
considerable interest and value. They will be 
issued in a volume, to contain 26 plates; they 
will be printed in colours, and exhibit the recent 
improvements in lithography. The effect is ex- 
ceedingly good; they are less pretty, perhaps, than 
those tinted by hand; but y appear far more 
true. The process has been one of much diffi- 
culty ; although the experiment will, in all likeli- 
hood, fully succeed, we can scarcely imagine the 
labour and expense will be sufficiently recom- 
pensed. ‘fo produce each print, there being of 
course a variety of colours, four or five stones have 
been necessary, each stone containing a drawing. 
Mr Boys has already established a very high repu- 
tation; we have no hesitation in stating that this 
work will fully sustain it. 

Mr T. M. Ricuarpson, suy., whose admirable 
volume of * Sketches on the Continent’ has obtained 
and merited an European reputation, is about to 
publish, in a corresponding style and size, a series 
of views of scenery, and characteristic portraits, in 
North Wales. ‘They are of exceeding beauty; 
and to their strict accuracy we can—as all travel- 
lers in Wales hereafter—bear testimony. ‘The 
artist has closely studied nature ;—the mountains 
and vallies, the ancient castles, and the peculiar 
peasantry, of the country are brought before us 
with marvellous fidelity ; we recognize every spot 
over which we have passed, and may almost claim 
acquaintance with every rock he has noted on his 
way. He has brought, too, an essentially poetical 
mind to aid him in his task; and has selected, for 
transfer, the most beautiful of the beautiful. We 
have seen nothing that does to the graceful and 
romantic scenery of North Wales such ample jus- 
tice. One of the sketches represents the summit 
of Cader Idris, where the artist sits with the guide ; 
there are several of the grand and solemn ruins of 
Conway and Caermarthen; others conduct us to 
the sweet vallies of Beddgelert and Bala. We 
rejoice that the series is to be published ; it will 
be among the most popular of modern works. 

Mr Warrt’s engraving of ‘ The Highland Dro- 
vers,’—after Landseer’s most famous picture — is 
drawing towards a close; it will be published by 
Messrs Hodgson and Graves, at the beginning of 
the approaching year. It will be a noble print, 
the best, or nearly so, of our age and country. 
The established reputation of the accomplished 
engraver may be received as a satisfactory 
guarantee of the style in which it will be pro- 
duced; and the surpassing beauty and interest 
of the picture is very generally known. Our 
motive, we trust, will not be mistaken, if we advise 
early application for a copy of the print; from 
its exceeding delicacy we are led to believe that 
fine impressions of it will be scarce within a very 
short period after its publication. 








ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


SCOTLAND. 

Assoctation ror Promotion or tue Fine Ants. 
—The “ Report” of this Society is a highly satis- 
factory document ; and om be accepted as another 
proof of the beneficial results that are sure to follow 
the energy and activity for which the Scottish 
people have been always so distinguished, It 
commences by an allusion to the rapid progress the 
Institution has tgade from year to year; it is as- 
—— as well as gratifying to find that, in the 
course of four years, the fund realised for the pur- 
poses of art rose from 7281. to 3,428/.; and that 
during the year 1838-9, the increase was no less 
than 1,422, The committee are, therefore, fully 
justified in thus referring to the consequences of 
thels eutetions — 

od cou is also ing t th 
deserves for the exerting has Sade. “Ast hes, oe 
into an importance hithertogunknown in Scotland ; its 
professors feel that its valué is appreciated; and that 
they themselves ev. joy acertainty of receiving an ade- 
= remuneration for their labours, Within the last 

ve years 11,988/. have been contributed by the Associa. 
tion alone for the pereees of,Art; about three hundred 
works have béen purchased, varying in price from 3502, 
downwards, and before many months elapse, eight thou- 
sand copies of beautifully executed — from 
Paintings by Scottish Artists will have been dissemi- 
nated. A few years ago the sales effected atthe Anoual 
Exhibition here seldom amounted to 4002. this year they 
will exceed 4,000/.; and of all the works offered for sale, 
considerably mora than one-half have been a noe nami 
a fact well worthy uf being mentioned, as indicating a 
much larger proportion of sales than it is believed was 
ever effected before in any exhibition in Great Britain, 
The receipts likewise, drawn by the Academy from vi- 
sitors, show that a still increasing interest is taken in 
their Exhibition ; and that, in proportion to the popu. 
lation, it is considerably more attractive than even that 
ef the Royal Academy of London. The sum collected 
atthe doors of the Exhibition was 1,142/., being 60d, 
more than last year. Fourteen hundred and eighty- 
three season tickets were disposed of, wh:ch the com- 
mittee understand is the greatest number ever sold 
during any one season.” 

It is, therefore, pardonable to find our excellent 
neighbours, with their wonted national pride—the 
fountain of their greathess—anticipating that Scot- 
land is ** resolved to take the lead in the encourage. 
ment of the Fine Arts.” We heartily congratulate 
the commiitee on the great good they have con- 
ferred upon their country, their beneficial influence 
upon art generally, and, above all, for the example 
they have set to others, which it ae them, 
as well asus, to see extensively followed. As yet, 
strange to say, London is behind Edinburgh ; it 
cannot long remain so. We have little doubt that, 
within a year or two, we shall have to draw up a 
‘*report” which will leave our neighbours a length, 
at least, behind us in the race for pre-eminence. 
It is a praiseworthy and honourable rivalry; and 
when we have surpassed them we shall readily ac- 
knowledge that from them was caught the spirit 
that animated us. 

1f we have some objections to urge against the 
arrangements of the Institution, we feel assured 
they will give us credit only for a desire to advance 
their objects, and assist them in still farther in- 
creasing the services they have rendered to the 
cause of art. The rule which deprives the prize- 
holder of the privileges of selecting for himself we 
consider extremely prejudicial ; but as we have, 
heretofore, argued the point at some length, it is 
needless again to recur to it; the committee seem 
convinced that their plan is the best, and manifest 
no disposition to change it; it would appear, how- 
ever, that their view of the matter is by no means 
generally taken ; for in nearly all similar institu- 
tions, of which there now exist some twenty or 
thirty throughout the kingdom, the practice is to 
permit the successful drawer to choose his own 
picture. ‘The arguments advanced in the “ Report” 
we consider by no means tangible. Beyond question 
the permission granted by another society to a 
prize-holder to break his = into pieces, so that 
instead of one picture of 50/. value, he may select 
ten of 51, is an unwise one ; we have not been aware 
that it existed, and think the sooner it is changed 
the better. Its effects cannot be other than inju. 
rious. This is the strongest point advanced against 
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what the“ Report” somewhat disingenuously styles 
the system of money prizes ;’’—money prizes they 
certainly are not ; the money is in no case (if we 
are rightly informed ) given to the winner, he selects 
a picture—or pictures, it would seem—for which he 
gives an order on the Association ; and the artist or 
artists receive the sum he has gained and thus ex- 
pended. The ‘‘ systematic guardianship” of the 
art, upon which the Report dwells at some length, 
means just nothing ; the taste of one man is seldom 
the taste of another; and we humbly assert that it 
is of far greater consequence that a person should 
be pleased with the work he is to have perpetually 
under his eye than to be forced into admiration of 
something which ke is told he ought to be pleased 
with. The committee are no doubt connoisseurs ; 
as sure also are we that they are upright and high- 
minded gentlemen ; but the best of us have preju- 
dices and partialities, and a wrong judgment in 
them would be a thousand times more prejudicial 
than a score of silly choices on the - of so many 
private and irresponsible individuals selecting ac- 
cording to their own foolish fancies. The objection 
to numerous small prizes of 7/. and 5/ is a sound 
one. We trust it will be admitted, and for the 
future be remedied. We cannot but consider that 
what the Report calls an ‘‘ innovation” is in reality 
an improvement, and hope that the ‘ Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland” will 
yet adopt it; we have reason to know that by so 
doing it would meet the views and wishes of a large 
roportion of its members. The Report alludes toa 
Trades the result of which was to limit the se- 
lection to works exhibited in the annual Exhibition 
of the Scottish Academy,* and then proceeds to 
consider that part of the project which devotes a 
considerable sum annually — upwards of 1,000 — 
to the production of an engraving. We must be 
permitted to question the policy of this expenditure, 
although we are aware that many good reasons 
may be advanced for its continuance. It deducts 
very essentially from the fund at the disposal of 
the society for distribution among artists ; and as 
the number of members becomes increased, it will 
be, if it be not now, impossible to supply a good 
impression of a plate to each subscriber. ‘Ihe 
Report is in error in s.ating that “ steel will give 
almost any number of excellent impressions.”” We 
might very soon procure proofs of the difference 
between number 1 and number 4,000 of an en- 
graving. The committee will pardon us for expres- 
sing a a that a time will come when they will 
be compelled either to abandon the issue of a print 
altogether, or to have two plates engraved in order 
to supply the whole of their members. 
The faults, if so they may be termed, we have 


* “A Newcastle artist” has written to us on the sub- 
ject of what he styles the “ illiberality” of the rules 
of the two Scottish societies which ordain that no pic- 
ture shall be purchased as a prize that is not painted 
by a Scottish artist, or one resident in Scotland. 
There is considerable justice in bis remarks; and we 
therefore copy them:—‘ The consequence must be 


that artists in England will desist from sending 
pictures to Edinburgh, as they may be sure that 
after incurriog the expense of packing cases and 
pecking, carriage, and the risk of damage, they 
will have their pictures returned on their hands 
for want of purchasers, as the Art U 


ing pictures b nious for buy- 


y lot, will in consequence, or at least 
in all probability, prevent every other chance of 
sale. Ido admit, Mr Editor, that the societies have 
@ right to make such rules as they please. but when 
the works of Euglish artists are excluded by the 
rules of a society from being purchased, I think that 
society should hold theinselves above sending agents 
and appointing secretaries to collect subscriptions in 
England, when those subscribers are not allowed 
even the chance of having a picture by one of their 
own countrymen. LI should have thought that after 
the union between England and Scotland, all such 
distinction should have ceased, aud more particularly 
in this liberal age. if the Art Lnions in England 
were to make similar rule $s, it would only be a just 
retaliation. Even Scottish artists themselves are te- 
dignant at it, and have Suggested that Newcastle 
should exclude all painters resident in Scotland from 
the benefit of their Art-Union. but in Newcastle th 
are incapable of such iMiberality’ ” 
The matter deserves very serious consideration 
—aod we earnesily hope will rex eive it. We ad- 
mire the strong national feeling of our neighbours 
but we should grieve to find it degenerating into : 
wagenerous policy and injustice, —— 


to find with the ‘* Association” are, however, but 
as spots in the sun compared with the enormous ad- 
vantages that have arisen to art from its continual 
exertions. These advantages are by no means 
limited to Scotland ; we must trace to its example 
the successful career pursued by so many provin- 
cial societies throughout England. 

« A list of works of art purchased for the Asso- 
ciation” accompanies the Report. The prizes 
amounted in number to 106, in cost to 2,8981., a 
sum exceeding by 600/. that which was expended 
last year. The number of members is 4,448 ; the 
money subscribed (some taking several shares) is 
4,670/, Inconclusion, we would observe that the 
members are by no means exclusively Scottish ; 
they are gathered from all parts of the world ; it is, 
however, strange that not more than forty are resi- 
dents in London—the metropolitan lovers of art 
would do well to contribute to it; the remark 
will apply to the friends of artin Scotland, and the 
Art-Union of London, 

New Association PoR THE PROMOTION OF THE Five 
Ants 1n Scortasp.—This Society has also published 
its Annual Report. It differs, as our readers are 
aware, from the older institution, inasmuch as, like the 
Art Union of London, it allows the drawer of a prize to 
wake his own selection ; and it accords permission to 
choose from either of the two Societics which exhibit 
works of art in Scotland. If we were to judge from 
the results, we should be compelled to conclude that 
the principle of appointing a committee to decide the 
prizes is in favour with the Scottish people ; for this 
new association bas obtained but comparatively limited 
support. We cannot, however, concede the point, upon 
no better testimony. Tbe old has existed four or five 
years ; the new only two, The ground, therefore, was 
pre-occupied ; and, although we consider that a large 
proportion of the subscribers to the former would be 
better pleased to find the plan of the latter acted upon, 
we do not imagine that there has been so much cause 
for dissatisfaction as to induce many of the members to 
Withdraw from it and join that which we once more 
describe as an improvement. There is no doubt room 
in Scotland for both; and both, we earnestly hope, 
will prosper. This new institution has, however, 
largely increased ; the report for 1837-8 presents us 
with a list of 340 subscribers; that for 1838-9 gives us 
no fewer than 811. In 1838, the sum divided in prizes 
was 281/.; in 1839, it was 548/. In each year about 20 per 
cent. was added to the sums, accorded for prizes, by the 
rizeholders in purchasing their pictures. The grand 
‘ault to this new society is one that may be very easily 
remedied. Of the 54 pictures distributed in 1839, 45 
were of the value of 10/. and under (there being 16 
of the prices of 5/. each). Now our London exhibitions 
very rarely contain any work of so lowavalue ; and we 
cannot doubt that these 5/. pictures, frames included 
we presume, must either be very miserable perform. 
ances, or the artists who painted them could not have 
earned the wages of a journeyman colour-grinder. We 
are the more inclined to suspect they were of a very 
poor class, because, although the society has published 
a list of the prize-gainers, it has not accompanied it 
with the names of the artists. As we have said, we 
earnestly desire the welfare and prosperity of these 
two societies. Our objections can originate in no motive 
other than that of a sincere wish to do them any ser- 
vice in our power. We shall gladly subscribe to both ; 
and, indeed, to any other institution of a similar cha- 
racter that may be established throughout the kingdom. 

Lrens.—The Leeds exhibition has been largely 
successful ; as a proof, it is only necessary to 
mention the fact, that our catalogue is one of a 
twelfih thousand. The secretary has, however, 
favoured us with some interesting information as 
to its origin and progress. It was suggested by 
the Committee of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, the funds of which had become materially 
depressed, and a debt had been contracted, to 
liquidate which some project was exceedingly de- 
sirable. The results of the exhibitions at Man- 
chester and other towns encouraged the hope that 
Leeds might be benefited by their example; and 
in March last arrangemen\: were commenced for 
carrying the plan into execuiion. The Committee 
of the Mechanics’ Institute succeeded in obtaining 
the co-operation of some of the leading gentry, 
and steps were taken for effectually trying the ex. 
periment of an exhibition. The results, however, 
were by no means calculated upon as certain ; 
nt of the friends of the institution were appre- 

eosive of failure, and the more sanguine hoped 
-_ for a very small advantage. ‘The price of 
oe was a subject of warm discussion ; the 
advocates for a low rate established their point ; it 





was fixed at 6d. for each person, and half-a-crown 
for a season ticket. The plan was found to an- 
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swer. ‘* We opened,” says our 
on the 10th of July, and a intended, tee 
successful, to keep open three months; yo have 
sold up to the present time 6,200 season 4 
at 2s. 6d. each; the full amount of our Teceipts 
to the present time are upwards of two thennnt 
five hundred pounds; we calculate our 
will amount to near one thousand : we 
have decided to close on October 5th, and 
expect to take about three thousand pounds, which 
will leave a clear profit of two thousand , 
for the benefit of our institution, We have a 
insurance on the property for thirty thousand 
pounds ; our weekly expenses are from 
fifty pounds ; we Pay arent for the rooms of twely 
guineas per week. The largest sum we have take, 
in one day was seventy-six pounds, this was ey. 
clusive of the season tickets.” In the cat 
the works of modern artists are mixed up with 
those by the old masters, and interspersed wi 
‘‘curiosities” of all kinds—from Bohemian smel, 
ling bottles to cases of coins, and specimens of 
the manufactures of Sheffield and a score of other 
places. The pictures are thus exhibited in , 
museum, but we have no doubt that care has bees 
taken to arrange them so judiciously as that they 
shall be little if at all prejudiced by the thousand 
out of the way things with which they are aso. 
ciated. A catalogue raisonné has been published 
by two of the sons of the member for Leeds, Mr 
Baines, and if we may judge from the style ia 
which it has been executed, the younger promise 
to rival in ability the elder branches of a very a. 
complished family. They tell us that “the exhi. | 
bition forms decidedly the largest and best collec. | 
tion of paintings ever exhibited in this town, and 
it is believed that a superior public collection has 
rarely been seen out of the metropolis. Thewrts | 
of art have been chiefly gathered from the collec. _ 
tions of the neighbouring gentry, and of oar ova | 
townsmen. Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to lend a small but faithial 
full-length portrait of herself, by Hayter, One | 
gentleman, Francis Hawksworth Fawkes, Esq, of 
Farnley hall, has lent upwards of fifty pictures 
the exhibition, including his entire series of water _ 
colour drawings by Turner, forty in number—a 
unique and most valuable collection, besides the — 
Fairfaxiana and other interesting curiosities. Se 
veral valuable cabinet pictures by the old masters, | 
are contributed by Col. Markham, of Becca hal; 
and several by G. L. Fox, Esq., M.P. The po | 
rietors of the Commercial Buildings, Barnsies, 
Rese lent two excellent full-length portraits of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Wharneliffe, by 
Briggs; and the Earl of Harewood has leat bis 
own admirable full-length portrait, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. It will be seen from the catalogue 
that to Leeds gentlemen also this very interesting 
and beautiful department of the exhibition & 
largely indebted.” Among the works of English 
masters are Hocartn’s scene in Covent Garde; 
Sir Josnua’s portrait of Lord Mansfeld; Row. 
wey'’s Lady Hamilton; Lawnence’s portrait d 
the Earl of Harewood; and portraits by Baioss 
and Simpsox—those by the former being 
lengths of the Duke fe pn or we 
Wharncliffe; and to this departmen . 
valuable assistance has been rendered by artisisd | 
Leeds—Messrs Smith, Green, Topham, » te | 
Waterhouse, and Eastwood. ippingille ra 
contributed several pictures of Italian — 
he is now ia Rome, and the critic describes 
his more recent productions, as great improvement | 
on his former style. Among the other contrat 
are Ward, R.A., John Wilson, Farner, 
Cope, Fradelle, Shayer, Parker, Carmichae’ | 
Watts, and Nasmyth. The collection of painting 
in water-colours includes forty-one drawings a | 
Turner, and a few specimens of ¢t 
Copley Fielding, Richardson, Balmer, &¢- 

‘The great age = —~ e* 
Hayter’s portrait of the Queen ‘ 
offered rh remarks in our last number) , at 
a pure and beautiful example of art. 
have added greatly to the interest and im 
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Jearn that, although the Mechanics” Institute has 
obtained essential advantages by this experiment, 
the artists are to be benefited by it, We trust 
that if in Leeds there is, as yet, no Art-Union, 
arrangements will be at once made for establishing 
one. If the Messrs Baines, whose descriptive ca- 
talogue affords proof that they appreciate and de- 
sire to advance the interests of art, will take the 
matter in hand, there can be no doubt of its success 


in their popular and wealthy town. 
mn istenn anp Norwich Art-Union.—For some 
details connected with the first exhibition of this So- 
ciety, we are indebted to the kindness of an esteemed 
correspondent. Norwich has, at length, put_ in its 
claim for distinction in the Fine Arts, aed certainly an 
inspection of the gallery of the Art-Union will show 
that it has not been advanced in vain. Twenty sevea 
annual exhibitions have taken place in this city; but, 
from causes to which we shall not at present advert, 
for the last six years they have been discontinued. 
The preseat is the first exhibition of the Art-Union, prin- 
cipally composed of a society of amateurs, who, con 
amore, have devoted themselves to the advancement of 
art, and solely at theirowa risk, endeavoured to foster the 
reviving taste for pointing and sculpture in their city 
and its neighbourhood. We congratulate them on the 
success of their labours, recollecting, as we do, that 
under auspices of a similar nature, more than one 
artist has risen to distinction and matured his early 
efforts within their influence. Two spacious exhibition 
rooms have been provided; they contain upwards of 
372 pictures (nearly double the number of any former 
exhibition), of course varying in their degrees of excel- 
leoce. One of the apartments has been appropriated 
to oil paintings alone, and thus the injurious pressure 
of their tone, which is always exerted to the prejudice 
of water colours in their vicinity, has been judiciously 
avoided. The works of many of our London and Scot- 
tish artists grace the walls, and we ob-erve with plea 
sure that the tasteful arrangement of the pictures, 
secundum meruit, too often violated in provincial 
exhibitions, to the great injury of distant exhibitors, 
has Leen exercised with a fearless and unprejudiced 
hand: this is as it should be, it is honourable and 
impartial in the Committee, and will entitle them 
on a future occasion to the contributions of thei- more 
distant brethren. We shall begin with the oil paint- 
ings —70, 90, 97, 176, and 186, Jas. Sranxk—There are 
four capital pictures by this arti-t in the collection; the 
fifth is a smell one in his early Hobbima manner, 
clever and worthy of notice for the remarkable con- 
trast it presents to the four mat red and beautiful pic- 
tures before us. ‘ Winterton’ is a faithful copy of nature 
in her bleak and desert garb. The subject of the pic- 
ture is well known to us, and was painted, we believe, 
in the air. It is a peculiar one, and carefully copied ; 
we fancy we could gather the scorpion grass from the 
sand hillock before us, cr dive our arms into the rabbit 
burrows with the urchins in the foreground. ‘ Bradeston 
Co:tage’ is the swee'es! transcript of o: e of the sweetest 
places in Noriolk. The calm and quiet beauty of this 
picture is so thoroughly English that we leave it with 
regret to pursue our labours. ‘The Bird-scarers’ is a 
broat and ample view in Westmoreland, looking to the 
blue hills of the north ; the figures are excellent. ‘ Har- 
lech Castle,’ North Wales, is the fourth of these gems, 
and though we do not think it quite so happy as the 
others, itis yet a work uf great merit We forbear all 
critical examination of these pictures; we think they 
are above it, and, considering them as accurate delinea 
tious of English scenery, they are so many triumphs 
of art. Mr Stark himself is connected with Norwich, 
and he has not forgottea to adorn the walls of the exhi. 
bition of his native city with some of his choicest pro- 
ductions. The Art-Unioa are proud of him, and we 
are sure they have just reason to be so. Mr G. Ciinr 
exhibits two portraits, 74 and 85, the latter a lovely 
and lady-like semblance of ‘ Mra Simson:’ the former is 
4 masterly delineation of the‘ Sheriff of Norwich.’ We 
have not the pleasure of any acquaintance with the 
lady, and, consequently, c\nnot identify the portrait; 
but for the “vraisemblance” of Mr Woodcoek, the 
Sheriff, we can vouch abundantly. 6, 17, 122, and 137, 
Moonlights by J. B. Crome. The first and, perhaps, 
the best is No. 6, ‘ Blundeston,’ a well known scene in 
Suffolk, «Wreck Ashore—Moon rising,’ is a more ela- 
borate specimen. We do not admire the design of this 
lecture, but the tone is exquisite. Mr Crome seems to 
ave completely freed himself from the besetting fault 
of Erglish moonlights, the raw and umbre appear- 
ance of the pictures. ‘ Harding,’ No. 17, is a Van- 
derneer in itself. We suspect Mr Crome’s forte to be 
principally in these scenes, for we do not like his day- 
ight productions half so we'l. 23 and 30, ‘ Banks of 
the Severn’ and ‘ Buildwas Abbey,’ two clever little 
pictures, by W. Lines. We give the preference to 
the latter ; the distance is extremely aerial, and there 
18 gencral airiness of effect greatly to be admired. 
197, ‘ Shenstone,’ near Lichfield, is, erhaps, the capi- 
tal picture of this artist in the colle - 10, * Prince 
George of Cumberiand’s Greyhounds,’ by E. Baisiow, 
4s one of the pearls of the room—the dogs are redolent 
of life and activity; the peasant boy has great difficulty 
in resiraining them; they are “ panting in the slips 
and ready for the start.” 108, ¢ Interior of a Stable,’ is 
another picture equally worthy of notice; a delicate 





Srey tone pervades the whole of the background ; the 
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of the Leeds exhibition. We do not, however, 





sheep are exquisitely true to nature ; the very 
of the wool is elaborately painted. A rural friend 
ours, looking at these s| the other day, exclaimed, 
“ You may see they are ‘down hoggets,’” There is a 
masterly sketch, by Mr Bristow, of a ‘ Horse Pair,’ 
which-¥e—cannot pass. withaut-notice. It. is hardly 
conceivable that the two mookey pictures, ‘ Harmony’ 
and ‘ Discord,’ are painted by the same hand. 13, 
‘ Devil’s Tower,’ A. STANNARD; a sweet little picture, 
under the influence of a morning effect. We esteem 
this far beyond the large and elaborate ‘ Sheep Wash,’ 
by the same artist, in the centre of the room—there is 
more subject in the latter than the artist could gra 
with, 80, C. Hancock, ‘ Going to Poll.’ We do not 
quite like the background of the joyous picture, but 
all else is masterly. The drunken voter is “unco fou 
and happy,” while the other figure: are painted as 
well as they can be, and we hope it will not be suffered 
to leave the county. 33, ‘ Fisherrow Harbour,’ J. F. 
Wits, F.S.A. A powerfully handled marine sub. 
ject, with plenty of colour and its tone good. 177, 
‘ Coast Scene,’ by the same hand, is also highly deli- 
neative of the subject, with the water particularly 
good. ‘ Roslyn Castle,’ although somewhat different in 
the handling, yet preserves the same bold and strong 
tone, and is beautifully transparent. Such pictures as 
these will preserve the character of the Scottish aca 
demy alone. 65, E. Pxentis,‘ Fruits of Industry,’a well- 
chosen subject, with plenty and rural content: while 
the blind beggar at the door is not forgotten. We 
could wish to see the hue of the background altered a 
little ; there are none of those delicious greys which 
distinguish Wlkie’s in this respect. The ‘ Fruits of 
Idleness,’ we think, is his best picture. The ‘ Dving 
Poacher’ is extremely effective; the reckless fellow 
who sits on the table seems the master-spirit of villany. 
Nos. 41, 43, 53,143,172. Views in the neighhourhood 
of Norwich. By Mr Lound, the Amateur President 
of the Socieiy. In more than one of these pictures 
we trace the early manner of Calcott They are all 
SS , of great merit. The artist has hitherto 
ighly distinguished himself in water-colours alone, 
aud it is but recently that his attention has been di- 
verted to another vehicle, we think, with equal suc- 
cess. Nos 61, 166, 182, 184. By 8S. D. Colkett. Welook 
at these pictures with pleasure, for they remind us of 
the early manner of Stark,of whom Mr C. was a pupil. 
No. 119. Road Scene; J. B. Ladbrooke, Bold, 
free, and full of colour, A good tone pervades the pic- 
ture ; and, taken asa work of merit, it does himcredit. 
No. 67. ‘Entrance toa wood;’ D. Hodgson. A clever 
piece of woody scenery ; the foliage clear and dis- 
tinct; and, at the same time, agreeable to nature. 
Passing through the oil room, we enter another 
spacious and well lighted apartinent appropriated to 
the water-coloured drawings, for which it.is ex- 
tremely well adapted, The numbers are a coutinua- 
tion of the catalogue, and the first we shall notice is 
No. 335. Bridge of Aber, North Wales; W. Robert. 
son. Unquestionably the first and best of the water- 
coloured drawings ; there is a breadth and airiness 
displayed in handling this difficult subject, so artist- 
like, that we do not wish to see a single tone altered. 
Nos. 254, 359, 298. A. Penley. All beautiful draw- 
ings particularly the latter. The artful urchin steal- 
ing from the basket is exquisitely drawn, and the 
distant landscape rural and in good keeping. 359. 
* You never caught better Fish,’ contains one or two 
superiatively fine figures We like ‘ The Fisherman’s 
Departure,’ although the tone is a little too saffrony. 
258. ‘The wearied Traveller, is not so happy. 
No. 251. W. Joy. ‘Sea View’ 239 do. and 332, 
The latter, ‘ The Rescuefrom the Wreck of the Kil- 
larney,’ is a most powerful drawing; the scene is well 
identified by this able marine painter. No. 288 ‘The 
Heai of an Old Woman;’ Miss Rose Bacon, This isa 
chalk specimen, which needs only to be seen to be ad- 
mired. It is powerful, free, and concentrated in its ef- 
fect. No, 333. * Sea View, Evening —M.E. Cotman—is 
an agreeable bit in the same department; so also is 
346. We think the water particularly liquid and good, 
No. 267. ‘The Drawing Master,’ J. 8, Cotman, 
King’s College A brilliant and beautiful piece of 
colouring, in that rich and gorgeous style for which 
Mr C. has lately rendered himself famous. Although 
we admire this splendid production, we must depre- 
cate some of the means resoried tv to produce such 
a result. The green shade placed over the lamp, 
burning on the table,is evidently a piece of green 
paper pasted on for the purpose, and we must think 
fi somewhat derogatory to Art for a painter, such as 
Mr Cotman, to continue these practices. 274. A speci. 
men of his school drawing, bold and effective, re- 
minds us of his old favourite sketches in Normandy. 
Nos. 200, 301, and 312. Sketches by R. Leman, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Institution. These must 
be ranked among the first-rate drawings in the room. 
They do not possess merit merely as amateur sketches, 
but as perfect and artist-like copies of nature in some 
of ber happiest moods. The first is our favourite; it 
was evidently painte’ abroad, and conveys the time 
and tone of the hour most accurately. The peculiar 
and lively scenery of the Norwich river is the proper 
field of adaptation to this class of sketching, and we 
wish to see it more generally adopted by our artists. 
266 is a sunny drawing,. and contrasts well with the 
sombre hue of 313, when day has departed. No, 
309. ‘View of Scarborough’ — Copley Fielding — 
is an exquisite performance: the sunny lights of the 
beach, the trans y of the water, and the greys 
of the distance, are finely contrasted; it is quite 
superfluous to say more either on this or on 304, 





‘View of the Godoun’—looking over the Wealds of 
Sussex—which is equally true to nature, #08. ‘ St 
Bennett’s Abbey’ — 238, ‘View of the old Tower, 
King street ’—250, ‘ Yarmouth Beach’— Mr T. Lound, 
are all clever drawings. St Bennett's, once a 
mitred pe ent pea, fe | mutations of roo Py a 
come a le rma a tu! r 
the artist's pencil; the cattle the tchewsesel are 
ame and the distance well painted. No. 259.‘ A Calm, 

outh of the Yare’—W. H. Hlunt—is a clever produc- 
tion. No, 257. * Calais Beach,’ another drawing by 
Mr Leman. exquisite for its tone and lively figures, 
No. 338. * Two Children’s Heads,’ in chalk ; by Miss 
Kinnebrook. Certainly the most natural and Law. 
rence-like heads in the chalk department. We no- 
tice Nos, 306 and 310, two very beautiful deline. 
ations of Norwich Buildings, by Mrs Stanley, the 
lady of the venerable bishop of this diocese, which 
would do credit to the hest contributor in the room. 
No. 307. H. Ninham; * A Court in Norwich’ — of 
most peculiar architecture, well coloured and well, 
drawn Mr Ninham also exhibits several drawings 
of buildings in the city, which are equally well exe- 
cuted. No. 314. * The Gipsy mother’—A,. F. Taylor 
—is a beautiful production. We are much pleased 
with 228, ‘Fruit,’ by Miss Sellett. The white grapes 
are quite tempting. There are many other drawings 
in the room, architectural designs and others, both 
amateur and professional, which we have not rvomto 
particularize. 

We take leave of the Norfolk and Norwich Art 
Union Exhibition with regret. No exertion or ex- 
peuse has been spared by the commitiee, and if the 
number of sales should not be adequate to their ex- 
pectatious, it is certainly not their fault 

A brilliant Conversazione was given by the com. 
mittee on Wednesday the 25th ultimo, under the aus. 
pices of the Lord Bishop of Norwich, which was well 
attended by many of the first families in the city 
and county, About 150 persons were present: the ta- 
bles were extremely well furnished with the choicest 
specimens of art, that were scattered over them in 
great profusion, The whole meeting was so satisfac- 
tory that, at the instance of several distinguished mem- 
bers of the company, it will be repeated previously to 
the closing of the Eabibition, which is fixed fur the 
19th inst. 

Baistot.—We borrow from a Bristol contem- 
orary a few observations ia reference to the exhi- 
ition upon which we offered some comments last 

month. ‘‘ We congratulate the society of Bristol 
Artists, and their ra and accomplished * arbi- 
ter elegantiarum,” the Hon. Secretary, Mr Tucker, 
on the splendid treat they have been enabled to 
lay before their fellow citizens. Freedom and 
commerce and the fine arts g° hand in hand, and 
this should be remembered by our merchants and 
great men. The collection is not confined to pic- 
tures by our city’s own native artists. ‘I'here are 
amongst the contributors at least thirty-six resi- 
dents in London, who will not, it is reported, be 
enabled, without effecting sales, to contribute in 
future. The expense and risk are too great to 
encounter, unless there is a tolerable chance of 
disposing of their works. There is, we see, already 
commenced a subscription, our generous and public 
spirited chief magistrate at the head, and pictures 
to the value of the amount finally subseribed will 
be to be drawn for by the subscribers ; so we un- 
derstand the case. We are gratified that our own 
city can boast of such young artists as Miiller, 
and Fripp, and Tovey —the former two have 
landscapes in this collection, and the latter one 
interiors of great merit. It is on the whole a very 
fine collection, and too numerous for us, in our 
hasty view of it, to do more than give our general 
impression of its contents. Mr Tucker’s contribu- 
tions are very beautiful, but for his disinterested 
and constant devotion to the interest of the arts, 
we feel more indebted to him than for his present 
contributions.” 

Newcastie-upon-Tyng.—The second exhibi- 
tion of the North of England Society fo~ the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts consists of 240 works. 
There are but few by metropolitan artists ; but the 
artists of Newcastle are of themselves sufficiently 
strong to furm a collection of great beauty, interest, 
and importance. At the head of them is MrT. 
M. Richardson, whose works are so well known, 
and so highly appreciated, not only in London, 
but wherever true and sound art is understood and 
valued, His son also has contributed largely to 
the exhibition. To a forthcoming work in litho- 
graphy by this young artist, who does honour to 
the good schoal in which he has been taught, we 
have made reference elsewhere. Mr H, P. Parker 
is also of Newcastle, and the catalogue contains 
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the names of no fewer than thirty native painters. 
This is cheering ; and we are, therefore, not sur- 

rived that the town has taken a most creditable 
ead in all matters connected with art. The 
experiment of admitting the humbler classes gratis, 
first tried in Newcastle, we shall presently refer to. 
We rejoice also to find that an Art-union has been 
established ; and trust the hope expressed by the 
committee, that ‘‘even greater success will attend 
the society than that which proved so cheering at 
the close of the exhibition of last season,” will be 
fully realized. The society has done much to 
advance the interest of all other branches of art ; and 
though the effects of their exertions may not be so 
immediately obvious, they have laid the ground- 
work of great things in future. Mr Haydon was 
engaged to deliver a course of lectures on painting. 
Classes for the study of architectural drawing, 
geometry and perspective, and also a‘ modelling 
class” have been established under competent 
masters; and various other arrangements have been 
made for giving fall effect to the plan upon which 
the admirable institution was formed. We have 
much pleasure in exiracting the following passage 
from its ** Report :"— 

“ Your committee have received a mass of communi- 
Cations in the course of the year, all showing the high 
estimation in which the society is held, and the san- 
guine expectations that are entertained of its future 
usefulness and importance. Artists avd amateurs, 
artisans ant manufactorers, all combine in opinion, 
that this institution, if wisely conducted and eflicien ly 
supported, will be the means of adding beauty to our 
various manufactures, to our glass, porcelain, paper- 
hangings, and castings in metal, enabling us to compete 
with our foreign rivals, increasing the demand for the 
labours of our artisans, aud educating the eye of every 
class to 4 just perception of the glories and powers of 
the pencil and chisel, when guided by the hand of 
genius, vader the control of knowledge an 1 taste.” 

In reference to the plan of admitting ‘ the 
=, gratis fora specified time, we requested in- 
ormation. It was very courteously supplied to 
us ; and although we have our own opinions on the 
subject, and shall hereafter take occasion to ex- 
plain them, we think it but just to allow the 
statement of our corespondent to appear as he 
wrote it. 

“ You are anxious to be made acquainted 
with the result of the experiment of admitting 
the working-classes gratis to the exhibition of 
last year. Upwards of 25,000 persons, as you 
will see in the report, visited the rooms in the 
course of a few days, and the most intense desire 
on the part of our operatives to see the paintings 
was visible to all. The expenses, however, of 
forming an exhibition in this part of the country 
are great; and the receipts not equalling the ex- 
penditure last year, the committee of the socicty 
deemed it advisable this year to charge working- 
people 3d. per head—others paying a shilling 
adinission, as before. ‘This arrangement was, 
however, overruled at a large meeting of the 
meinbers, and the working-classes will again be 
admitted gratis, in the course of a few weeks, to 
the exhibition, which is now open. The crowd 
last year was so dense, that I think itis probable 
the committe will, this year, adopt some plan for 
preventing such a tremendous rush as occurred 
daily on the former occasion, The exhibition 
will, however, not pay itself this year, and it is 
to be regretted that the fancy for admitting gra‘ is 
should be the means of weakening the resources 
of a valuable institution like ours. We hold 
that the drawing classes, with their hundred 
pupils at the low charge of 2s. per month, are of 
far more importance than the gratis rush to an 
exhibition of modern paintings. The working- 
classes would willingly have paid 3d, a-head, and 
would have valued the exhibition more. They 
would willingly thus contribute to support an 
institution which is not national; but simply the 
result of the guinea subscriptions of between 300 
and 400 individuals in this town and neighbour- 
hood. National institutions should be open to 
all; but an institution based on merely local 
subscriptions, should receive a fair portion of 
assistance from the working, as well as from 
other classes in the vicinity.” 


THE PROPOSED ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Ur to the last account before going to press we be- 
lieved we should have had it in our power to gtve 
in the present number of the Art- Uxton a critical 
review of the various designs which have been 
submitted for this national work. Having from 
the first taken a most active part, we may, perbaps, 
say the most active part, In urging this matter 
on the attention of the public, we felt desirous to 
be the first to place before them the merits of 
the different desigas, and to record the selection 
made by the committee, —indeed, we had completed 
arrangements to present to our readers @ faithful 
engraving of the proposed building. It now seems, 
however, that this cannot be, insomuch as no 
selection has yet been made, and as the committee 
persist in rigorously excluding every one at present 
from asight of the designs. Up to the timeat which 
we write they have not even entertained the ques- 
tion of a public exhibition of the drawings, but 
knowing, as we do, the constitution of the committee, 
we have no great reason for fearing that they will 
ultimately refuse to the people at large an oppor- 
tunity of examining for themselves the various 
projects submitted, and of expressing thereon 
their opinions. At all events we are sure that, 
were they to do so, the public now feel sufficiently 
interested in the subject as to call so loudly for it 
that refusal would be impossible. On this head, 
therefore, we have little anxiety, but regarding the 
time at which this will be allowed to take place 
we confess ourselves not so certain. It seenis 
exceedingly desirable, indeed of the greatest con- 
sequence, as we have more than once expressed, 
that the public should be admitted before the 
decision of the committee be announced, in 
order that the same fatal mistake may not be 
committed as was made in the case of the Nelson 
testimonial. 


In the last number but one of our journal we 
called upon the committee to invite to their assist- 
ance men qualified by their education to judge of 
the eticiency of the various designs, viewed both 
in regard to their character as works of art and to 
their arrangement for the required purposes of the 
building. ‘This was echoed both by the metropo- 
litan and provincial daily press, and it is grati- 
fying to observe that it has been acted on by the 
committee in a way which there is every reason to 
believe is likely to produce good results. Sir Ro- 
bert Smirke, Mr Joseph Gwilt, and Mr Hardwick, 
all eminent as architects, have been appointed to 
select from the designs, nearly forty in the whole, 
a limited number which they consider to be the 
best and in all ways accordant with the instruc- 
tions given, and from these the committee them- 
selves, of course with the continued co-operation 
of these gentlemen, will then choose three as en- 
titled to the several premiums. Mr Barry was 
applied to in the first instance to become one of 
the judges, but declined on the score of connec- 
tion with some of the competitors. To the three 
gentlemen who have been appointed (deservedly 
standing among the highest in their profession) we 
cannot venture to offer a single objection, we 
know them all, and know them to be men of 
talent and probity. Still two out of the three en- 
tertain strong prejudices, and are ruled by pecu- 
liar bias, and it is, therefore, still necessary that 
the committee should exercise the greatest watchful- 
ness, and each singly endeavour to the utmost of his 
power to reward the best. Let the English architects 

vut feel satisfied with the result of this one competi- 

tion,—give every consideration to all the designs, 
and appoint the author of that which is selected as 
the best, to superintend the execution of it if 
found competent to the task; and a renewed im- 
pulse will be extended far and near, the influence 
of which will become apparent on the very next 
occasion that an appeal is made for designs in 
competition for any great work. 


Among tle drawings that have been submitted for 
the Exchange are some beautiful specimens of gra- 





phic skill, but of these hereafter. They now li 
the walls of the “* Mercers’ Hall.” iy now line 
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Tue CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex. 
inherit more of the taste than of the paige 
his father—will, no doubt, exert the j ~ 
office gives him in behalf of the fine arts, oy 
trust the name of Baring may justify a - 
Great Britain is no longer to be the only state 
Europe where the government looks on in silence, 
or with contempt, upon the progress of art, We 
anticipate advantages for our living painters. 
but if the Right Hon. Gentleman, like his off 
predecessors, is resolved to act only by preee. 
dents, we beg to inform him that the 
collection of M. Vanschamps, at Ghent, whic 
contains many of the finest Flemish pictures 
the world, is likely to be brought to the hammer. _ 
The venerable gentleman is, we understand, ing 
condition which justifies, if it do not demand, 
their sale. 

Tut Netson Cotumy.—Are we to regard ia 
sober seriousness the statement lately circulated, 
that Mr Railton had takea the opinion of an emi. 
nent engineer on the practicability of executing bis | 
design, and on the mode of forming a properfou. | 
dation for it; or was it the idle quizzing of some | 
merry wag? Can it be possible that any architect | 
has condescended thus to admit his own i 
tency in a most important part of his profession; | 
or was the statement fabricated by a foe, to lescey 
the successful competitor in public estimation? — 
Greatly we fear the former, from the manner ig 
which it has been put forth, and are indignant at 
the reproach thus fixed by implication upon the | 
whole profession. Perchance the architect my _ 
have been forced to this course ; we hope it ws _ 
so, but even then the esprit de corps (if personal 
feeling were not sufficient) should have led tostrict 
silence on the subject, instead of to 
trumpetings. Is itto be believed that the archi. | 
tects of the 19th century are able to do nothi 
more than make showy drawings and shadow 
intentions, having no power of carrying them into | 
execution ? To build eight-roomed houses, and 
“such small gear,” but not to cope with anything | 
which requires the least degree of mathematical or | 
physical knowledge ! 

Tue Artists’ axp Amateuns’ Convensazioxt. 
—We are requested to state that there will bea | 
few vacancies in this society, and to advise such | 
artists as are not members of this or any similar | 
institution, to forward to the secretary an expression | 
of their desire to join it. It is needless to comment | 
on the advantages it offers ; artists are in gener! | 
so circumstanced that they can enjoy very little | 
of general society ; the world is to maay of them | 
as an illustrated volume, of which they can study | 
only the adornments. It is by mingling with ther | 
brethren, even more than by associating with 
nature, that their minds become informed aad | 
strengthened. Such societies do good in many 
ways ; they communicate intelligence of matters 
that should be known; they promote a spirit of 
generous competition, they convert a mere a 
quaintanceship into kindly and social intimacy, 
and they relieve toil by beneficial amusement. 

Tue Denti~ Ustversiry Macazixt,—t 
journal of the highest merit, the conduct and cha- 
racter of which is honourable to Ireland—hascom- 
menced the publication of a series of literary 
portraits; they are to be exclusively of 1 
and Irishwomen, but our readers need not be told 
that it would be easy to make out a long list of 
living worthies of the sister land. The first has 
been published ; it is of the Rev, Caesar Otway, 
the author of an-admirable ‘ Tour in Con 
and other valuable works. The portraits are eo 
graved from sketches by Mr Stephenson, mo! 
tish artist of considerable talent; they af 
slight character, not elaborately wrought, and are 
evidently faithful likenesses. We haps - 
will be the means of increasing the nglish circu 
lation of this excellent and useful period 
which rivals the best of England and S$ 
and which has done more to promote a kindly a¢ 
quaintance with Ireland than a volume 
and modern legislative enactments. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN Acoustics. —Mr G 
Godwin, jun., has published a letter on this subject 
in the ‘ Civil Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal.’ 
He alludes to the great advantages likely to be de- 
rived from the government inquiry recently instituted 
relative to the stone quarries of England.—‘* One 
hundred and three quarries are described, ninety- 
six buildings in England referred to, many che- 
mical analyses of the stones given, and a great 
nuinber of experiments related, showing, among 
other points, the cohesive power of each stone, 
and the amount of disintegration 2 when 
subjected to Brard’s process.” — Mr Godwin’s 
suggestion is, that the work so well begun should 
be carried out, and that a committee should be ap- 

inted ‘‘ to inquire into the most desirable forms 
of buildings and the best mode of construction, in 
a phonocamptic point of view ; to investigate the 
science of sound, and to deduce eo. to be 
hereafter applied in the erection of buildings.” — 
Our ignorance on this most essential point is a 
national reproach. We cordially agree with Mr 
Godwin in the opinions he expresses on the subject, 
and have once again to thank this gentleman for the 
zeal he brings to the aid of talent. We trust his 
sensible and well-timed letter will meet with atten- 
tion in high places. 

“ On this subject,” he says, “ which is of the most vital 
importance to tue excellence of the new houses of par- 
liament, we are confes+edly entirely ignorant (and I 
speak not of architects alone); we do not know #0 much 
as would enable one to say with certainty before a 
building be finished, wether or not it will be well 
adapted for oratorical purposes. Even in churches and 
other edifices where the voice is to issue invariably 

one spot, many circumstances at present beyond 
our reach. because not fully understood, may have the 
effect, and every day do have the effect, of preventing 
persons in certain positions from hearing; but in an 
apartment where, a» in the House of Commons, :ndi- 
viduals will arise from all parts indifferently to address 
the meeting, the difficulties become much more nume- 
rous, the probability of failure in some one respect or 
another is necessarilymuch greater. Sincerely, there- 
fore, do | hope that a commission will be immediately 
appointed to collect information on the subject, and 
couduct a series of experiments on a large scale, with- 
out which nothing effectual can be looked for. Inde- 
pendently, too, of the immediate occasinn for this im- 
quiry,the mass of facts that would be collected, and the 
truths obtained, would be a great boon to the profession 
at large, and could not fail to produce most advan- 
tageous results.”’ 


Pencits.—Artists very generally complain of 
the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of procuring 
good lead pencils. For a long period the best 
were manufactured by Messrs Brookman and 
9 mp ; the death of one of the partners dissolved 
the firm; but we understand the evil has arisen 
less from that cause than in consequence of the 
failure of the vein of ore to which these gentlemen 
had exclusive access. It was, we believe, situate 
near Keswick in Cumberland ; it was worked out; 
and so good a lead, for the purposes of artists, has 
hot since been discovered. It would be well if 
one of our geologists would institute some inquiry 
on the subject. 

Mantin has received a commission from his 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland, to paint a large 
vo of “ The assuaging of the waters after the 

eluge.” The subject is admirably calculated to 
display the peculiar powers of the accomplished 
artist. We rejoice to find that he has undertaken 
It; for, since his gorgeous work of ‘* Ninevah,” 
Mr Martin has produced nothing worthy of his 
genius. We are justified in anticipating a paint- 
ing of the very highest class and excellence. 
New Veutcre ror Cotovrs.—The Polytech- 
nic Journal—a monthly magazine of considerable 
merit, which promises to do good service to science 
and to art—announces the recent discovery of a 
medium, “that will mix readily with the co- 
lours, flow freely in the pencil, dry firmly in a 
few hours, and preserve its character after being 
exposed to the most intense heat, or subjected to 











| the action of the strongest acid: it is: of itself 


a transparent and inodorous, and in using 


me has no need of varnish, oil, or any 
~e uid, which can possibly affect the beauty 

=. tints, or endanger the durability of the 
Work." This will be, indeed, an invention of ex- 
ceeding importance and rare value. As the in- 
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ventor intimates his intention of publishing a 
statement of his discdVery-When “certain im- 
provements in progress have been completed,” 
we shall wait, and that with considerable anxiety, 
for his details; it is but natural that we should be 
somewhat sceptical concerning them. 

M. D. Roserts.—Our excellent friend of the 
Literary Gazette has enjoyed a treat, which we 
also hope to enjoy ere Jong—an inspection of Mr 
David Roberts's portfolio of ‘ Sketches in Egypt, 
Syria, &c. Of their exceeding beauty, interest, 
and value there cannot be a doubt. ‘The esti- 
mable and excellent artist was precisely the person 
best suited to convey to us accurate notions of 
the grandeur and peculiar character of the Holy 
Land. In the Literary Gazette there is a brief 
notice of the rich store which Mr Roberts has 
gathered. “ Not to mention the glorious anti- 
quities of Egypt, her no less glorious river, and 
her splendid mosques ; we may tell of pictures of 
the Holy Land, of the wild and picturesque 
Mount Sinai, of Horeb, of Jerusalem, of many 
spots to which the Christian and Jewish world 
turn with the deepest affection and veneration ; 
and when we add to these the majestic ruins of 
Baalbec, the almost unapproachable and danger- 
ous remains of Petra the desert, the vast Chris- 
tian convent with its smail train of monks, the 
daring Arab, the caravan, the carjvanserai, we 
have merely hinted at a noble series of subjects 
never before so beautifully and accurately repre- 
sented by the skill of the pencil.” 

Tue Dacuerrotyre tn Lonpon.—M. St Croix 
is exhibiting daily at the Adelaide Gallery, the 
process of M. Daguerre; and, at the Polytech- 
nicon, Mr Cooper is lecturing thrice a-week on 
the same subject. It appears, however, that M. 
Daguerre claims the exclusive right over his in- 
vention in England, where he contends he has 
the power to control all public exhibitions of it. 
Upon what ground he proceeds we are at a loss 
to guess; for the pension he received from the 
French government was expressly assigned to him 
because no such exclusive right could be main- 
tained. We shall probably have more to say 
upon this subject hereafter—for M. Daguerre has 
got into the Court of Chancery. 

A CURIOUS PROHIBITION was annexed to the 
leave most liberally given to Mr Roberts by Me- 
hemet Pasha, to enter all the mosques, and make 
drawings of their interiors. He was accompa- 
nied by a janissary (being also himself in the 
Arab dress), and forbidden to use pencils of the 
bristles of the unclean beasts. They must be of 
camels’ hair; nothing piggish being admissible. 

M. Enxcetmann, the eminent lithographer, to 
whom France is mainly indebted for the introdac- 
tion and fosterage of this branch of art, died re- 
cently at Muhlhausen. M. Engelmann also, we 
believe, established, several years ago, a litho- 
graphic printing firm in London. In the capitals 
of Rectind and France he was well known and 
highly respected ; to him undoubtedly belongs the 
merit of having largely contributed to place the 
art in the prominent position it now occu, ies. 

Society ron Promotine Practica Drsicx.— 
Ata recent meeting of this Society, the Hon. Sec., 
Mr Anthony Crosby, read a Report of the Council, 
It stated that three out of the five classes in the 
schools were well attended by the students, who at 
this season, when there is usually the least attend- 
ance, amounted to fifty; that great progress in the 
several branches of art had been made by the 
pupils ; that the patrons of the art had not given 
the support to the institution which had been 
calculated upon, but that the council were, from 
their observations, certain the institution would be 
eventually successful in maintaining itself, and 
in spreading a love of art among the people. 

Livenroot.—Large premiums are offered for the 
three best designs for ‘‘ Assize Courts” at Liver- 
pool. The building is to be of Grecian or Romaa 
character, faced with stone, and not to exceed in 
cost the sum of 50,0001. The drawings are to be 
delivered at the surveyor’s office, Jown [iall, 
Liverpool, on or before the Ist of January 1840. 
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Mancugster.—Premiums of 100 guineas and 
50 guineas are offered for the best and second best 
designs for the “ Lancashire Independent College,” 
to be situated about two miles from Manchester 
Exchange, The designs are to be delivered to the 
Rev. Dr Chime, Mosley street, Manchester, be- 
fore the 19th of October. The cost of the building 
is not to exceed 12,000/. 

‘ Srocx.’—The word sounds oddly in association 
with Art, A correspondent in Liverpool has re- 
quested us to point out to “the good old English 
gentlemen” who bestow thought and time upon the 
improvement of cattle, how successful Mr T’, S. 
Cooper has been in preserving the portraits of the 
‘stock’—'‘a group of short horns” —the property of 
R. B. H. Blundell, Esq., while at the same 
time he has painted a beautiful and interesting 
picture. Weshould dwell at greater length on this 
subject, but that in noticing the published work of 
Mr Cooper we referred to this pecular quality of 
his paintings. 

Tue tate Tuomas Trevootp.—The friends of 
this useful and able writer have put forth “An 
Appeal on behalf of his Family.” Mr Tredgold 
was the author of ‘The Elementary Principles of 
Carpentry,’ * Essay on the Strength of Cast Iron,’ 
a work ‘On the I’rinciples of Warming and Venti- 
lating Buildings,’ ‘A Treatise on Railways and 
Steam Carriages,’ and ‘ The History of the Steam 
Engine,’ &c. &c. The statement, which invites 
the generous aid of persons who can appreciate the 
value of his services to science and the public, 
emanates from the distinguished architect, Matthew 
Habershorn, Exq. We print it in the hope that 
it may attract the attention of some of our readers, 
and that we may thus forward the generous and 
praiseworthy design of the accomplished gentle- 
man with whom it originates. ‘To architects, 
engineers, and persons concerned in any depart- 
ment of building, the name of Tredgold must not 
only be familiar, but likewise respected and valued ; 
and it is presumed not less so by many individuals 
in the higher walks of life. ‘To all such it must be 
a matter of painful interest to be informed, that the 
family of such a bighly-gifted man and martyr to 
science, consisting of an aged mother, two daugh.- 
ters in extremely delicate health, and a son of about 
thirteen years of age, are in very dependant cir- 
cumstances. His triends have long cherished the 
hope that before this time—for it is now ten years 
since his death—their situation might have at- 
tracted the favourable notice of Government.” As 
this has not beea the case, Mr Habershorn, as one 
of his early friends and his biographer, with John 
Doukin, Esq., bis joint executor, have submitted 
the case of Mr T'redgold’s family to the considera- 
tion of his more saccessful brethren in science and 
in art; we trust the hope they express — that 
it requires only to be known to be relieved—will 
be speedily and emphatically realized. 

Beunes’ Bust or Cranxson has been placed, 
by the Corporation of London, in the Guildhall of 
the city. The artist, it appears, had undertaken 
to execute the work for 100 guineas, charging 50 
guineas for the pedestal. But the Corporation, 
with a very laudable liberality, being desirous of 
testifying also their admiration of the bust, both as 
a work of art and a likeness of the great advocate 
for the abolition of the slave trade, agreed, on the 
motion of Mr Sheriff Wood, to pay to the sculptor 
an additional sum of 50 guineas. The manner in 
which the vote was unanimously passed, and the 
strong opinions in reference to the excellence of 
the work, advanced by several members of the 
Common Council, must have been highly gratifying 
to Mr Behnes, 

Monument at Daumctoo.—The victory of the 
Scottish Covenanters over the dragoons of Graham 
of Claverhouse, at Drumclog—the subject of which 
was so ably painted by Mr Harvey, and which 
forms one of the series of attractive prints else- 
where referred to—has been commemorated by a 
monument erected upon the scene of their triumph. 
“ It is Gothic, 23 feet high, and does great credit to 
the taste and talent of Mr Robert Thom, sculptor, 
Glasgow, the architect and builder of it.” 
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Henry Sivateton, Ese.—Henry Singleton 
was born on the 19th of October, 1766. He had 
the misfortune to lose his father before he had 
completed his seeond year, and was left under 
the charge of his mother, whose cireumstances, 
unfortunately, did not permit of his receiving 
more than an ordinary education. The principal 
support of the family was derived from Mr W il. 
liam Singleton, his uncle, a miniature painter, 
enameller, and glass painter, of considerable in- 
genuity, who attained by his various pursuits a 
very respectable standing and name. Atan early 
age Henry Singleton displayed marks of genius 
for design that interested the circle in which he 
moved; and when a mere child his uncle dis- 
covered proofs of his future merit. He aceord- 
ingly noticed him much, and fostered his promis- 
ing talents by instructing him in the rudiments of 
drawing. Theetchings of Mortimer, so popular at 
that period, stimulated the imagination of the 
young artist, and at the age of sixteen he had so far 
become master of his art as to commence with 
credit the profession of portrait painting, which 
he practised with great and continued success 
until his death. About the same time he began 
his studies at the Royal Academy, where he 
soon distinguished himself by his masterly draw- 
ing of the Academy figure. At the age of 18 
he obtained the first silver medal for drawing, at 
a time when zeal and skill were in the ascendant, 
and when the Academy had amongst its students 
the most able and correct draughtsmen this coun- 
try has produced, Four silver medals were given 
that year, and when it is mentioned that Kirk, 
Westall, Procter, Benwell, Arteaud, &c , were 
the competitors, it will easily be conceived that 
even at that early age he stood more than ordina- 
rily high in his profession. In 1788 Mr Single- 
ton obtained the gold medal for an historical 
picture. ‘The subject was ‘ Dryden's Ode on 
Alexander's Feast,’ ‘ Thais led the way to light 
him to his prey,’ &c. For this prize there 
were seven competitors, and the honour was 
much enhanced by the warm encomiums passed 
on the picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is 
well conceived, tastefully arranged, and beautifully 
finished, and to the exhilarating effect this en- 
eouragement gave to his bias for historical paint- 
ing may be ascribed his subsequent ardent pur- 
suit of that high but unremunerated branch of 
his profession. Yet, although he cultivated much 
the historical, and bestowed upon it the greater 
part of his time, he by no means neglected the 
more lucrative subject of portraits, and these 
were always held in high esteem. About the 
year 1793 he painted on commission a picture of 
all the Academicians assembled in the eouncil- 
room. It wasof the whole length size, and for its 
gustoin grouping, as well as striking resemblances, 
and great spirit in execution, obtained consider- 
able celebrity. Mr Smirke is the only one of 
them introduced into the pieture who is now alive. 
In 1793, Mr Singleton’s uncle died and left his 
family to the charge of the young artist, who 
continued to support them, as well as his own 
mother, by his unwearied and laborious industry, 
his mother died in 1800, and in 1807 he mar- 
ried the only daughter of his uncle, who died, 
without leaving any children, in 1811. This was 
a severe blow to Singleton, as, besides all the do- 
mestie qualities in high perfection, she possessed 
great talent, and painted miniatures which uni- 
versally met with admiration. From 1783 to 
1839, without any intermission, Mr Singleton 
was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions, not only exhibiting more pictures 
than any other artist ever did, but continuing to 
do so for a series of years; and in some exhibi- 
tions when historical pictures were scarce, he had 
as many as from 16 to 18 on the walls at once. 
In 1794, Mr S. removed from Norton street, 
where he had lived ten years, to a house in the 
Haymarket, where he resided until the forma- 


Opera Colonnade, where he continued until his 
death, on the Lith of September, 1839, remain- 


locality to which he was much attached, both on 
account of its being in the immediate circle of 
his friends, and also the centre of many fine 
promenades. In fact, he rarely stirred from it 
except once in 1818, when he visited Paris, and 
in the latter end of summer and autumn of each 
year, when he generally spent five months in the 
country, refreshing his health and practising por- 
trait painting. Although conscious of his own 
merit, yet Mr S., froma sensitive feeling of self 
respect, refrained from coming forward as a 
candidate for membership of the Royal Aca- 


reputation, character, and professional success | 
as well as the oft-repeated question, “ why 

are you not a member,’ induced him to seek the | 
honour, not as a favour, but asa just right. It 

was not until 1807, that he placed his name upon | 
the list of candidates for the vacant associateship. 

But his anticipatio.s of success were disap- | 
pointed; his merits were not appreciated ; and | 
he was, to the reproach of the Academy, rejected 
for a candidate of far inferior talent. Mr | 
Singleton severely felt the wrong thus done | 
to him, and was too indignant ever to permit his | 
name to be put down again; but, nevertheless, 
he continued to exhibit as usual. Thirty-one 
years have passed away since this occurrence 


and neither before nor since, in the annals of the 


Royal Academy, has there been a similar or an 
equal act of injustice perpetrated. From his 
ready invention and happy facility of execution, 
Mr S. was much sought after by publishers 
who wished any striking event pourtrayed before | 
it passed away from the public mind. Mr West | 
frequently said, “ Propose to Singleton a subject, 
and it will be on the canvass in five or six hours.” | 
The versatility of his talent was rare—the 
pathetic, the humorous, the dramatic, the heroic, 
and domestic, were all alike familiar to his peneil. | 
In giving upon canvass the sentiments of an | 
author, he has never been excelled, and very 
rarely equalled. Prints after bim failed not to | 
have an extensive sale, and in some cases there | 
were duplicate plates engraved. His subjects | 
are too humerous to mention in a short memoir, 
but the following are the principal ones: — 
‘Christ entering Jerusalem,’ ‘Coriolanus and 
his Mother,’ ‘ Timaelea,’ ‘ Hersilia,’ ‘ Christ 
healing the Blind,’ * John Baptising,’ ‘ Hanni- | 
bal swearing enmity to the Romans,’ all large 
mezzotinto prints ;—‘ The Storming of Seringa- 
patam,’ ‘lhe Surrender of Tippoo’s Sons,’ | 
‘The Death of Tippoo,’—large engravings by 
Schiavonetti and Cardon, Several of the most 
standard English authors have also been indebted 
toe him for illustrations ; among others, Sharp's 
‘English Classics,’ Du Roveray’s * Homer,’ 
Seott's * Marmion,’ ete., ete, Though early in 
life much of Mr Singleton’s time was taken up 
by portrait painting, yet in his later years he | 
devoted himsel/ almost entirely to the conception 
and execution of a series of pictures to illustrate 
Shakspeare, and this he was enabled to do in 
ease and quiet, as his pencil had then secured | 
him a comfortable independence. For the last 
ten years of his life he may be said to have de- 
voted himself almost entirely to this series, which 
he finished in February last, and opened a room 
for their private inspection. These are the most | 
important labours of his life, and a self-erected 
monument, more lasting than any that could be 
placed over him by others, as they will not fail 
to hand his name down to posterity. They are 
worthy of a more lengthened ‘notice ‘than 
— eye ty Fd 
may probably return to An aa ~ Seated | 
iar & tec coy i another period, 
} 1as selected for illustrations to Shak- 
speare what he has conceived to be the most for- 


| 
| 





cible seenes, and taken several desi 
enes, gns from each 
play. Though the work was that of the latter | 


tion of Suffolk place, when he removed to the | 


ing in this vieinity for nearly 46 years. It was a 


demy, until his standing in the art, his aequired | 


| siderable value. 
| the best prints which adorn this elegant class of 


_ourown. It was our good fortune to 


| of his assistance. 
“always gratifying and invariably satisfactory 


years of his life, yet the manner in whi 
seized the spirit, the attitude, and _—_ my 
so many of the living personi fications af att 
speare during the last half century, show that hj 
mind avy A — with recollecti of the 
brightest days of the scenic representation 
works of the poet. These, added to ‘ae 
of an almost exhaustless fancy and 
tion, rendered a subject of this kind 
suitable to his pencil. In private life 

that is good and amichle= his arn ~ 
markable, and his society much coveted, Noone 
was ever more tender of a brother artist's fame 
than he was. Ile was never known to speak a won 
of disparagement against any artist, and wy 
always willing to accord praise where he thought 
it was due, and even to point out to his friends sueh 
beauties as he could discover in a rival's 

ance. Jealousy had no dwelling within his brea, 


, 
' 
' 
| 
, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr Singleton was a man of the greatest 
larity and temperance, and retained the full pow. 
ers of his mind to his last hour. About 4 
year before his death he was troubled with a 
affection of the heart, which was i 

loss of appetite, but he was able to employ his in. 
ventive faculties upon canvas until three 
before his death. He expired on the Lith of 
September, and was buried in the vault of 
Martin's, near to his wife, who preceded him to 


| the grave nearly thirty years. 


Mra Joseren Goopyrar. — With exceeding 


| sorrow we record the death of this most esti. 


mable man and excellent artist. It occurred 
on the Jst October, Mr Goodyear was: | 
native of Birmingham, where he served his a 
prenticeship to a Mr Tye, a “ bright” engrave 
(one who engrayes on silver spoons, teapots, &e.) 
When a boy, he studied drawing under Mr Y, 
V. Burkes, a gentleman to whom the Birming. 
ham students are largely indebted, and to whom, 
about three years ago, a cup was presented by bis 
pupils, as an acknowledgment of the benefit they 
had derived from his instruction. The affair was 
managed by Mr Creswick, Mr Willmore, avi 
Mr Goodyear. Having removed to London, he 
was for a short time employed by a Mr Allen to 
engrave devices for bill heads, &c., and in 182 
he placed himself under Mr Charles Heath for 
three years. His engravings are very numerous, 
but they are chiefly of small plates for the 
annuals and other illustrated books. Hews 
always much sought after by the editors of such 
publications, to whom his punctuality as wells | 
his talent made his co-operation of very com} 
His name is affixed to manyo 


works. His last plate, and we believe the 

one of a large size executed by him, is that 
the ‘Greek Fugitives,’ after Mr Eastlake, the 
property of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. It ison 
of the most attractive in Messrs Finden’s gallery 
of British Art. We fear that his end ws 


| hastened by the great mental exertion requ 


to produce this admirable print ; for although it | 
has been some time finished, he was utterly 
able to produce anything after it, Mr Goodyes 


| died at his house in Kentish Town, Hisagew# 


41, and he had endured with patience, 
and resignation, a lingering illness of a yet 
He was buried at Highgate, and was followed'® 


| the grave by fourteen of his intimate friends # 
of whom writes us that he had been oh 
| associate for more than twenty years, and that # | 


had never known a more truly amiable kind. 
hearted man. To this testimony we may ® 
know bin” 
in his profession, and often to receive the { 
Our intercourse with him "8 


We appreciated his ability as an artist, and bs 
attention as a kind and courteous ‘bi | 
He has bequeathed the little property ai® | 
dustry had accumulated to his brother, | 
him also the charge of bis father; a char 
had honourably and generously taken "po" 
self for many years prior to his death. 
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Bavssets Exurertion oF Mopern Pictures. 
_A friend who has recently visited the capital of 
Belgium gives us a very favourable account of the 

esent year’s exhibition, There is but little of a 

igh historical character, and nothing approaching 
to the productions of the Munich and Dusseldorf 
schools; but of domestic subjects, landscapes 
and cattle pieces, there are many pieces, not 
only showing in the elaborate finishing the great 
care bestowed upon them, but likewise a very great 
degree of talent, lessened much by a too minute 
following of the works of the early Dutch and 
Flemish schools; but a sufficiency of talent to 
prove, that if mature more than pictures was fol- 
lowed, many of the exhibitors are capable of pro. 





ducing works which would reflect credit on any of 
the schools of Europe. Several of the pictures 


| exhibited had already been shown in the Exposi- 
| tion at the Louvre. 


The following were amongst 
those that struck us must :—Betianoe: *Convoi 
de Prisonniers,’ painted with amazing spirit and 
admirably coloured. In battle pieces the artist is 

| not exceeded by any of the present day.—De 

| Bnackerten. of Antwerp: ‘Le Comte di Mi- 

Careme distribuant des bonbons aux jeunes 

écoliers’ and * Le Jubilé de cinquante ans de 

Mariage ;’ two exceedingly well composed, highly 

interesting, and excellent works. This artist’s 

production reflects high honour on his native place. 

—De Keyser: ‘ Battle of Woeringen ;’ a picture 

possessing much talent. From this production 

| we should judge that the artist would produce 

| some admirable works.—De Latour: ‘Un Ren 
dez-vous ;’ the Spaniel introduced is painted by 
Verboeckhoven; a beautiful cabinet gem, remind« 
ing us much of Metzu, whom he has evidently imi- 
tated.—Duvat, Le Camus: ‘ Le Depart des Con- 
scrits pour le Marine Royal;’ another excellent 
example, in which the ability of the French artists 
in painting military subjects is seen.—Gewisson, 
Juces: ‘Intérieur del’ Eglise St Paulditedes Dom- 
micains a Anvers.’ Painted with great fidelity, in 
adwirable perspective, and excelleatly coloured. — 
Jacquaxn, C.; * Le Jeune Gaston dit l’Ange de 
Foix.’” This artist, a distinguished ornament of 
the French school, has, in this picture, quite de- 
lighted us, though it is evident he has followed De 
la Roche in bis man ner of treatment. —Leys, H., 
of Antwerp: ‘ Une ndce au 17 Siécle.’ Another 
excellent painting ; but, like many of the modern 
Flemish and Dutch painters, reminds us of one of 
earlier days—the inimitable Jan Steen. —Mapov, 
J., of Brussels: * Ostade a la Tabagie.’ ‘This 

| artist's works are in water colours; but in com 

| sition and fertility of invention much delighted us. 

He generally selects striking scenes in the lives 

of the old Dutch painters. —Mercurt, Pavt: ‘ La 

Folle par Amour ;’ a drawing in water colours of 

a most elaborate kind ; painful in the extreme as 

| to subject. It is of most extraordinary finish, 
such as might be supposed to come from the pen- 

| il of the artist whose burin has produced the 
wonderful little plate of Ste Amalie, after De la 

Roche.—Moyrror r: * Des Pirates de l’Archipel 
de la Gréce.’ A picture of very great merit, by a 

young French artist, who is likely to make a con- 

siderable figure in his profession. We have seen 

& very considerable collection of his drawings, 

made during a long sojourn in the East, particu. 

larly of places in the Holy Land; so full of truth 
and spirit that we have lamented no spirited 
publisher has had them lithographed ; no more in- 
teresting series could be found : this specimen of his 
ability, asa painter in oil, does him also infinite 
credit, both as to composition and colouring.— 

Rotuwes t, Ricuano: * Jeune Dame,’ This admi- 

rable English painter of heads has sent three of 

“09 latest and most happy efforts. We fear we shall 

thought national if we pronounce his works, 
ficticatecty the * Jeune Dame,’ the most de- 

— work in the exhibition, so full of sim- 

epch Sweetness, and character. We watched 

the eyes of mauy visitors, while looking at this 
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icture, to see if the bold and forcible style of the 
mylish—school was at-all-eatching with them ; 
we were not di inted; no one it by ; 
indeed, who could who had a heart to admire 
either female beauty, or @ taste for what is natural 
in art.—Souerren, Henny: * Charlotte Corday 
arréiée par le peuple aprés avoir frappée de mort 
Marat, though a subject extremely painful, is yet 
painted with great propriety, and the story is well 
told. She is the heroine and the woman combined. 
Few artists excel the Scheffers in their idea of 
female beauty.— Versorckuoven, of Brussels: 






Bestiaux dans un pré.’ These are seven very excel- | 


lent performances by this very able artist, who, 
though extremely talented, yet his subjects in 
their treatment are so like the old Dutch cattle 
pon that they appear almost as copies. He 
as even more than the finish of any one of them. 
Yet with all this there is the freedom wanted, the 
free touch of Berghem, the almost breathing of the 
animals of Potter, the living truth of Karl du Jar- 
din, and Adrian Vandervelde; his works are as 
much patronised now as were the productions of 
the older masters ia their day, and seem as much 
relished as the productions of the older painters. 

Bavanta.—The Basilika of Munich, now in 
progress, will be one of the greatest ornaments of 
that capital. Its proportions are altogether grand, 
being 300 feet long, and adorned by 68 columns 
of Syenite, which, with the exception of the Capi- 
tols of white marble, are of one single piece. In 
conformity with the style of Basilikas, the ceiling 
of the roof will be visible in the interior of the 
church, but brought io accordance with its splen- 
dour by ingenious and beautiful decorations. The 
walls will be adorned with rich pictures al fresco, 
the centre and conclusion of which to be formed by 
a huge picture on the altar, A very solemn im- 
pression is produced by a subterraneous vault, in 
which there are to be 120 sepulchral places and 
a chapel; several niches will be allotted for statues 
of men, deserving to be placed in this splendid 
sanctuary of modern Germany.—The gallery of 
Schleissheim is now completely arranged. This 
royal chateau is ten miles from Munich, and was 
built by the Elector Maximilian Emanuel in the 
beginning of the last century. The gallery con- 
sists of nearly 1200 pictures, distributed in about 
forty saloons of different sizes, Although the 
choicest pictures in Bavaria are to be found in the 
Glyptothek and Pinakothek, yet this miaor collec- 
tion also will fully repay the visit of any traveller 
—a visit, moreover, which can be accomplished 
from Munich in the space of half a day. The 
pictures of the existing school of art are mostly 
private property of the king. The bestare the two 
of Overbeck, known aa ‘Germania’ and ‘ Ita- 
lia ;’ besides some by Wilkie, Peter Hess, Achen- 
bach, Ezdorf, &e.—belonging mostly to the 
Genre department, and that of portraits. A 
great many paiatings relating to the history of 
Bavaria are interesting on that score, although 
they may be of inferior artistic value. , 

Bearix.—M., Liepmann’s discovery of printing 
in oil colours, is considered of very great import- 
ance. The King of Prussia has transmitted to 
the artist 200 dollars, the Minister Altenstein 100; 
and about one hundred copies, at a sovereign each, 
have also been purch M. L, is about to 
construct a new machine, the first having been 
made piecemeal by several mechanics, as he was 
apprehensive that his secret might have beea other- 
wise divulged. 

Geamany.—There has been an exhibition of 
pictures in the Booksellers’ Hall of Leipzig, wader 
the management of the Art-Union. Some good 
pictures from Diisseldorf and Vieona have beco 
disposed of. The example of compagnies of the 
higher classes of trade patronising art cannot be 
enough commended.—The annual exhibition of 
paintings at Aachen during this season has been 
very brilliant. The highest encomium is passed 
upon a sketch of M. Lessing, which, sketch though 
it be, displays a great deal of study, and promises 
great things.—M. Fred. Hoffstadt is advertising a 
German work ‘ Oo the Fundamental Rules of the 
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Gothie Style,’ for the use of artists and artisans, 
to contain 25—30 sheets in folio. 

Vienna.—Great attention has been lately ex- 
cited by the exhibition of 140 Aquarell paintings 
of the Swiss artist M. Wolfensberger, which have 
been shown in the Jocal of the National Gardens. 
M. W. has been for twenty years ia Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Turkey. fis paintings combine 
historical interest with a most superior workman- 
ship. The execution, especially the air, and the 
transition from the strength of the foreground to 
the evanescing hind scenery, is incomparable.— 
Another very valuable work, and perhaps the 
largest ever executed in Austria, is Schnorr’s pic- 
ture for the Mechiterian Monks ‘ The feeding of 
the 4,000 by Christ.’ The fancy displayed by 
the author in the drawing of figures and groups is 
great, and over the whole a deep and melancholy 
sentimentality is spread. 

Panis.—The Daguerreotype—This discovery is 
absorbing the attention of the artists and chemists of 
the Continent. The changes and improvements pro- 
posed are so numerous, that we are able to notice 
only the most important. Amongst these is the 

roduction of portraits, which is said to have per- 
fectly succeeded. M. Donné has laid a discovery 
of his before the Academy des Sciences. It consists 
in the re-production of plates by way of the press. 
The examples exhibited excited great interest. As 
far as matters have transpired, M. Donné covers 
the plates, obtained by the Daguerreotype, with 
some corrosive fluid, which acts (by aid of a 
varnish) upon the light surfaces, and re. produces 
faithfully all shades and nuances. An officer in 
the Ministére des Finances has made another dis- 
covery, which is considered altogether superior to 
the Daguerreotype. The drawings obtained by the 
Camera Obscura are fixed upon paper, which, how- 
ever, has no particular colour, but is white, al- 
though it has undergone a certain | py 
The drawings can not only be exposed to the air 
without injury, but they may be also handled. 
This certainly, as well as the absence of the 
opaque ground, and the metallic lustre of the 
drawings by Daguerre’s procedure, are improve- 
ments of great value.—Ihe French Ministry has 
subscribed 1,000 franes towards the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Guttenberg at Stras- 
burg, which will consist of a brass statue,—The 
subject which the Academy has proposed for its 
great prize is a ‘ Hotel de Ville,’ situated on the 
border of a river, contiguous to a great square, and 
containing within its precincts the necessary ac- 
commodation for the diferent meetings, festivals, 
and official labours. Independently of these qualifi- 
cations, the programme recommends a display of 
a showy appearance. and the employing of sculp- 
ture, as well externally as me by the exhi- 
bition of portraits of men, who have rendered 
services to the country. The oumber of compe- 
titors was eight, and the two plans of Messieurs 
Lefuel and Paccard are considered the best, 
amongst which a decided preference again is given 
to that of the former artist, who seems to have 
studied the subject thoroughly. A celebrated 
critic, M. Delécluze, finishes his report with the 
following judicious observations :—“ As all the 
other arts, architecture has experienced a heavy 
shock for the last few years. Now it seems to be 
somewhat re-convalescent Consequently it ap- 
pears weak, pale, and languissant. After so many 
changes, it does not know im what state it 1s, 
neither what are its prospects; and it expects that 
some new lover, some young and inventive genius, 
may place it under a healthy, regular, and eaer 
getic regime, that would restore to it its original 
vigour and éclat. ‘The age awaits some revolution 
of the kind, as well as art does.” 

Dewmanx.—The newest work of Thorwaldsen, 
besides the bust of Holberg, and a model of a 
basso-relievo, is his own statue. It will form part 
of his Museum, for which the king has given him 
a whole wing of the palace of Christiansburg. 
According to the preparations made, it seems that 
it will be entirely distinct from the apartments of 
the chateau, and form by itself a building, enjoying 
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on all sides a most extensive prospect.—The cor- 
vette Galatea has again brought lately from Rome 
a great quantity of the collections of the great 
sculptor, amongst which are casts of the moau- 
ments of Guttenberg, Leuchtenberg, Poniatowski. 
&e. ; several basso-relievos, about two hundred 
busts, moreover superior copies made after ancient 
originals, the Apollo of Belvedere, Venus of Me- 
dicis, &e. ‘These objects of art have been tempo- 
rarily placed in the palace of Christiansburg. It 
is, however, expected, that they will form part of 
the exhibition to take place next spring. 

Grrece.—M. Lange, the able engraver of the 
royal miot, has undertaken to commemorate the 
regeneration of Greece by a series of twelve medals. 
The front will represent the portrait of the most 
important personages, the reverse a historical event 
in relation to the portrait. The series will begin 
with the ‘ Calling to Arms of Archbishop Ger- 
manos,’ and conclude with the ‘ Installation of 
King Otho.’ It is pleasant to find, that as free- 
dom is established in the different countries of 
Europe, such as Spain or Greece, where only a 
few years back an entire lack of artistical activity 
was observed, important endeavours relating to 
art and science become now of a rather general 
occurrence.—A native of Wiirtemberg has lately 
opened the quarries of Pentelieon, distant three 
miles from Athens. For the last sixteen hundred 
years these splendid quariies have been out of 
use, and it was believed that only the marble of 
Carrara was of great value; but now the former 
will again come into the market, easy as its trans- 
port will be by the way of Genoa, and the other 
Mediterranean ports. A firm in Wiirtemberg has 
already started, which undertakes orders for the 
above precious material of statuary and architec- 
ture.—M. Didron, who, conjointly with Count de 
Ste. Aldevonde and others, have arrivedin Athens, | 
have devoted much time to the examination of the | 
ancient Greek and Byzantine monuments. They 
are occupied now with studies relating to the 
Church of Transfiguration, the oldest and most | 
beautiful of all the Cristian temples in Athens. The 
designs of the old Zodiac, which forms the plint 
(fries) of the western portal, are nearly completed. 

Iraty.—Some interesting Mosaics have been 
lately discovered at Pompei, bu again covered, 
for the sake o! surprising by their (after-) discovery 
the king or other high personages, [This is Span. 
ish grandezza in superlative. | 

Hottaxno.—The collection of the celebrated 
marine painter, J. E. Schotels, was lately so!d by 
auction at Dortrecht. Thecatalozue containeda brief 
biographical account of the artist, from which we 
extract the following particulars: —He was born at 
Dortrecht, where bis father was a wealthy manu- 
facturer. At an early age he devoted his attention 
to the arts, and continued to study, when, on the 
death of his father, he had to conduct the manu. 
factory. From his childhood he was fond of the 
sea, and at one period had determined to enter the 
navy. Ilis father, with a view at once to satisfy 
his eager longing and keep his son at home, had 
presented to him a sailing boat (a boejer) in which 
the youth was continually afloat, observing nature, 
cherishing his affection for tie ocean, and pour- 
traying v's effects. At length he was induced to 
devote himself entirely to the arts ; his first picture 
at the Amsterdam exhibition of 1818 excited uni- 
versal admiration, and his fame continually in- 
creased. His works adorned the most remarkable 
galleries of Europe, bis name became famous in 
his native country, and was known wherever ex- 
cellence in art was estimated. His best productions 
are in the collections of the King of the Nether- 
lands, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
the King of the French, and the Frince of Orange. 
1 he son of the artist, Dr D. J. Schotels, is pre- 
paring a history of his life, 





Inpta.—The finding of a splendid ancient silver 
petera in Badakshan, and which is on its way to 
this country, we believe, for the British Museum 
ha. excited considerable interest at Calcutta. ‘ he 
patera was obtained by Dr Lord. It is embossed 


in the interior in very high relief, and represents, 
with the usual adjuncts of classical mythology. the 
procession of Bacchus. ‘he god himself sits in a 


car drawn by two harnessed females, with a drink. | 
ing cup in his hand. A fat infant Silenus stands j 
| peared, and ingenuity was at once ex 


in front, and there is a female figure kneeling on 
the after corner of the car, which, from its dispro- 
portionate size, we imagine to be the carved elbow 


of the seat, on which the god reclines. There are | ; 
tall turrets, with globular cupolas, pinnacles, 


also two winged Cupids in attendance ; one flying, 
with a wand in his hand, to which a fellet 1s at- 
tached. the other end of which is held by the in- 
fant Silents; and the other on the foreground be- 
hind the wheel of the car, as if employed in push- 
ing iton. The car is followed by a dancing Her- 
cules, distinguishable by the club and lion skin, 
The heads of this figure and of Bacchus are both 
wanting, arising, probibly, from their having been 
of gold, or thought to be so, while the rest of the 


patera, being only of silver gilt, has escaped similar | 


violation. The gilding, however, is mostly worn 


away from long use, and in one part the side of the | 


cup is actually wora through. Independently of | 
the circumstance of the main figure being repre- 
sented with a cup in the hand, its identity with | 
the Indian Bacchus is proved by the vines circum- 

pendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing pro- | 
minently out in the foreground, and drinking out 

ofa wine jar. The editor of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ | 
of Calcutta thinks this patera is of Grecian work- 

manship. We, onthe contrary, are inclined to be- | 
lieve it was either made in India, or, at least, | 
made according to Indian fashion, as artists adapt | 
themselves to the taste of the nation, for which 

they do any certain work. The ‘ Asiatic Journal’ 

speaks of vines circumpendent; but the fruits (at | 
least in tie figure rep-esented) are certainly too | 
round for grapes; and, according to their shape 

and scaly appearance, we would rather say that | 
they represent some sort of custard apples (Annon:). 

The animal drinking out of a vase is taken for a | 
tiger. But the drinking of any vinous liquid is 

quite unusual with this (carnivorous) animal. ‘This 

anomaly, as well as its paws, long ears, and snout, 

would make us believe that a sort of indigenous 

bear, perhaps the solar bear (Ursus Nalayensis), 

is represented. With these few remarks we dismiss 

the subject, satisfied with having fixed the atten- 

tion of the public upon this rare specimen of ancient 

art, which, by this time, may be already within 

the walls of the British Museum. 


PUBLISHED WORKS. 


—_—— 


Tue Ancient Harr-tranenep Hovses or Exc- 
Lanp. By M. Hanersnon, Architect. Weare. 
1839. 

Stowry and painfully has the great body of the 

people toiled forward from the debasing discom- 

forts of barbarous times to the comparative ease 
and enjoyment of modern civilised life—a fact 
which is in no case more fully seen than in tracing 
the history of architecture, and observing by what 
slow degrees it was that the dwellings of the peo- 
ple, and even of the nobles, assumed an appearance 
of neatness and comfort. Commencing no earlier 
than the conquest of England by the Normans, 
we see castles and keeps arising in all quarters to 
maintain the power of the baron, by overawine 
those whom might had made his vassals, but 
affording him little comfort besides protection, to 
which ail else was forced to give way. Architece 
tural skill quickly increased in England, and was 
encouraged greatly ; and during the two or three 
succeeding centuries churches, abbeys, and cathe- 
drals of most costly and surprising beauty (at once 
resulis of the influence exercised by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood over ignorant and superstitious 
followers, and means for the inciease of that influ- 
ence), were raised in every town and village 
throughout the country ; still, however, the habi- 
tations of the people continued to be of the most | 
tude and barbarous nature, little cared for and | 
less studied. As the times softened, and outrage 





became less frequent, the fortress of the feudal | 
| 


| some slight knowledge had just then been gained 


| that the greater number, if not the whole, of the 


| agree with ihe writer, although we regret thata 


' green meadow; one can almost hear his 
| bleat, and watch the ‘ lowing herd wi 


. . ~. 
chieftain gave place to castellated Mansions, in 
which some show of convenience was 
and about the reign of the Seventh H a 
haps a little earlier, the necessit for a, 


the homes of the gentry places of securi 
etd oma 


them commodious and elegant. Dwellings of thi 
period, we may remark en passant, are — 


ised by numerous large bay windows, and ™ 


gilded vanes. Thus Chaucer writes :— 
 Alofte the totweres and golden fans 
goove, 
Bid with the wynvde make full stort 
armonep.” 
Now from about this same time the dwellings of 
the lesser order of people also began to exhibit a 
striving after a greater degree of comfort, and to 
give evidence of an improved taste in the m 
which continued to obtain during the reignof Henry 
VILL and part of that of Queen Elizabeth, uni 
through the mania for Italian architecture, of which 


the style was abused and changed by intermixture, 

The object of the book before us, which is ia 
all respects a most interesting volume, and exceed. 
ingly well got up, is to bring before the public ia 
a collected form the principal remaining speci 
mens of these ancient residences of our foref 
and insomuch as they are well adapted to the 
scenery of this country, and have been, therefore, 
extensively imitated in modern times, to furnish 
not merely picturesque views but selected details, 
so as to render the work practically useful, We 
cordially recommend this book as a valuable addi. 
tion, not merely to the architect’s library, but to 
that of the man of taste, and give Mr Habershoa 
all praise for the care and ability with which he 
has executed his task. 

Prefixed to the work is an essay, “ showing to 
what era the ancient half-timbered houses belong,” 
and containing some animadversioas on Mr Pagia's 
absurd work called ‘ A Parallel between the Noble 
Edifices of the 14th aad 15th Centuries, and simi- 
lar Buildings of the present day.’ To theopinion 
set forth in the first part of the essay, namely, 





half-timbered houses of England belong to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, we are disposed to de | 


| mur slightly, insomuch as we believe the best | 
| existing specimens of this manner of = | 
| 


must belong to an earlier period. With 
however, to the latter portion of it, we 
work which in reality possessed nothing to obtait 
for it the notice of the public but the jesuitical 
casuistry that characterised it, and the sell-boasted 
tergiversation of its author, should be dragged | 
forward so constantly as it has been in order w | 
refute the false statements contained in it, The | 
Protestant public have long since expressed thei 
opinion of the book, which is from the beginning 
to the end a practical deceit, and his brother a 
chitects have equally long since cast back up | 
him with interest the vulgar discourtesy, to ¢a'lit | 
nothing else, which he exhibited towards them. 
As it is a common occurrence in life to find gems 
mistaken for madness, so does it sometimes ha 
that a madman is mistaken for a gemuus: 
Welby Pugin has oftentimes appeared to us to 
a case in point. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

—_ ———— } 
Srupres or Carrie. Drawn from Nature. By 

l. S. Coorer. Ackermann and Co., Pub 

lishers. 
Tuts is a delicious volume; one that to the student 
of art, the lover of nature, and even to the mee 
admirer of charming pictures, is an acquisition 
the rarest value. A truer painter thaa 
Cooper does not exist. His studio has been 


o’er the lea.” But though a most ager 
not a mere, copyist of the objects with which 0 
English fields and lanes and farm-yards 


alain 
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im ; he has the happy art of grouping them se as 
, ait to produce a striking and graceful picture. 
He introduces his figures skilfully, and paints them 
well; neither shepherd nor shepherdess is out of 
place ; neither is ever too fine or too coarse for the 
matter with which either is associated ; the maid 
that milks the cow is never too dainty for her la- 
bour—although a slight refinement upon the actual. 
The title-page to this volume illustrates our posi- 
tion ; two bonny lasses of Cumberland gossip awhile 
by the way-side ; they are veritable copies of the 
originals we have seen, a score of times, when 
early morn has summoned us in search of health, 
far away from city smoke and anxious thought: 


« I’ve heard them lilting, 
At the ewe milking, 


far heavier atrocity than killing a man, listens to 
the accusation ; while behiad his chair a page and 
two fair women look on with sympathy, in which 
the wrathful knight has no share. The portrait of 
Sir Thomas Lucy is the only part of the picture 
that jars upon our preconceived notions. It was 
not necessary to have made a Justice Shallow 
of him, but the artist has made him too stately 
and manly a personage to justify the character 
subsequently given to him by the poet. He has 
a lofty bearing, a fine head, and a countenance 
such as one would fain ascribe to the ancient and 
high-minded barons of Britain. The engraving is 
of the highest merit, and has sufficed to establish the 
reputation of Mr R. Graves as among the foremost, 





Lasses a’ lilting 
Before dawn o’ day.” 
Turn to another—the Scottish shepherd, with his 
noble dog and his highland pony, resting on some 
ragged moor ; all is in keeping with the scene and 
the circumstances natural to it. We have had | 
many excellent animal painters, but few or none 
who could so picture them as to prevent a Conti- 
nual conviction that while copying familiar ob- 
jects they seemed to consider it a duty to study how 
they could best 
‘* Imagination’s airy wieg repress.” 

Mr Cooper has succeeded in accomplishing that at 
which the artist should always aim—the associa- 
tion of the agreeable with the real—a mingling 
of fact with fancy, so that pleasure and improve- 
ment should go hand in hand. In the larger pro- 
portion of the prints in the volume before us, how- 
ever, he has kept closer than usual to the simple 
task of portrait-painting—here are horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, donkeys, lambs, calves, dogs, and 
barn-door fowl — in the meadow, in the farm-yard, 
by the stream, under the shadow of the trees, pacing 
homeward, or trotting out with day break from 
the warm shelter of the night, It is wonderful 
how he has varied his descriptions, so as to pre- | 
vent even the approach to sameness. To the 

casual observer one sheep differs ia nothing from | 





another, but to the artist, as well as to the shepe | 
herd, the forms and features of a flock are as varied 

as those of the animals whom Providence made the 

lords of them. Janes Hogg tells us of ahighland | 
shepherd who knew every subject over whom he 
held sway, and had a name for each of them, al- 
thouzh they numbered a thousand. To him every 
face had an expression of its own. Mr Cooper 
has himself placed the drawings on the stone ; 
this portion of his work is, therefore, on a par with 
the more important part of it. As samples of li- 
thography the prints are admirable. The past 
season has produced no volume more excellent, 
more interesting, or more useful than this publicae | 
tion of Messrs Ackermann. 


| 


Tux Examination or Snaxsrprane. Grorce 
Harvey, R.S.A., Painter. Rosert Graves, 
Engraver.—-( Engraved erclusively for the mem- 
bers of the Assoriation for promoting the Fine 
Arts in Scvtland.) 

A mone admirable or more interesting woik than 

this ‘Examination of Shak speare’ has rarely 





fore his accusers—the evidence of his guilt is | 
On the floor of the old hall; he whose name the | 
world was destined to worship, bows meekly but 
firmly to the great man who would have been for- 
gotten but for the notoriety acquiied by the after 
vengeance of his prisoner’s pen. Beside the poet 
is his hound, looking, like his master, somewhat 
Proudly, yet with due consciousness of the perilous 
Position ia which both are placed. The angry 
Rame-keeper states his proofs—his witnesses, the 
falconer with his staff, and the man.at-arms with 


his partisan, are by: and at the entrance is the 
young wife of the youthful cul 
hand the poet's child, 
in the centre, th 
Thomas Lucy, 


prit, leading by her 
The secretary sits at a table 
he “book” open before him. Sir 
in whose view slaying a deer.wasa | | 





; and we think to the honour of our country. 
| readers are no doubt acquainted with that of the 
same subject, executed some thirty years ago by 
| Longhi of Milan, and published by Artaria of 
| Manoheim. 
safely courted by Mr Humphreys. 
credit of his taste, if not of his prudence, that he 
engraved this work ‘‘ on his own account,” as a 


| Tue Merton Breakrast. 


—and they are very limited in number—of our 
English line engravers. It is the production of a 
true artist; one who combines a thinking mind 
with mechanical skill, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of the materials he has to work with 
and upon, and who knows that the difference be- 
tween excellence and mediociity in two professors 
of the artis only this—that the one reasons and the 
other copies. Freedom, ease, and power are ma- 
nifest in every touch of his burin, yet the highest 


degree of finish pervades every portion of the print. | 


We should produce this engraving as the most 
satisfactory example of the union of strength with 
delicacy. We feel assured that all who possess | 
an impression of it will consider us justified in ac- 
cording such unqualified praise to the engraver ; 
a proof of it is a valuable acquisition ; but as it was 
engraved upon copper, and there was a necessit 
for working a very large number from the plate, it 
is probable that many of the subscribers will not 
have the means that we have had of judging cor- 
rectly as to its merits. 


‘Tue Macoacen or Conrecoro.’ Engraved by 
J. Humpueeys. Ackermann, Publisher. 


| As an example of British engraving, this will class 





“¢ 





among the most successful of the modern school. 
It is engraved with firmness and delicacy. 


This print will naturally be contrasted with them, 
Our 


A comparison of the two may be | 
It is to the 


test how far the public would appreciate an admi- 
rable copy of one of the most wonderful and famous | 
paintings of the old masters. ‘I'he result has been | 


great success as a work of art—and total failure as 


a speculation. Hitherto the plate has afforded | 
small employment to the printer, and the oly 


recompence the artist has obtained is, that he has 


cleared up his doubts as to the policy of producing 
unprofitable things, dignified by the title of high 
art. We believe, however, notwithstanding, that 
there are in England scores of portfolios to which 
been submitted to the notice of the reviewer, | it would be a most welcome accession ; and that we 
It tells a striking story; the immortal poet stands | May in some degree alter the features of the case, 
i | by making known that so admirable a work has 
been executed by one of our best engravers. 


Francis Grant, 


Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. Hoposon 


and Graves, Publishers. 


Tus is not a print that can please us. If Mr | 
Grant had painted no better picture, he would be | 
| a long way from the position to which he has at- | 
ta'ned. It is probably an early production. 4 
' a work of art it is of small value, but as a series 
| of portraits of noblemen and gentlenen extensively 
known and largely coanected, no doubt it will be 
| generally welcomed. ‘The parties represented have 
_ troops of friends, and the plate will be worn down 


As | 


ong before the printer's hand has rubbed the 





The | 
| artist is a master of the burin ; his touch is vigorous 
and refined, and he has produced a print that we 
do not fear to place in competition with the works 
of the most eminent professors of the continent. 


| the subject, and he avsures us that he 





brilliancy off some of our best line engravings. 
Here are a dozen lovers ef the chase—young men 
all—chatting over and planniog the sport of the 
day ; one reads ‘‘the meets,” another lounges in 
an easy chair, another turns his back to the fire— 
(Mr Grant has keenly satirized an attitude in 
which the French caricaturists are so fond of 
putting John Bull)—and all are waiting for the 
tira-la of the huntsman. We understand they are 
striking likenesses ; but the print is a poor affair— 
agreeably only to the parties prertocies gy 





Tue Annuats.—Messrs Fisher and Jackson 
have issued their ‘ Drawing Room Scrap Book ;’ 
and Messrs Smith and Elder their ‘ Friendship’s 
Offering ;’ but as we mean next month to notice 
this class of works at some length, we should 
only interfere with our plan by offering any 
comments on these publications, 





Two etchings of plates in progress for the two Edin- 
burgh associations have been submitted to us. The one 
(for the ol!) is the ‘Cast-away,’ engraving by Mr 
Robert Graves, from a picture by Mr Harvey ; the 
other (for the new) is ‘ The Visit to the Village Oracle,’ 
from a painting by Tavevor Knott, Esq., engraving 
by Mr Ro! rt Bell. The latter we cannot consider a 
happy choice ; the Oracle is an old hag who is to tell 
the fortunes of the visitors—twa merry lasses. The 
former describes a solitary mariner floating upon a raft 
over the broad ccean. He is obviously nearing the 
land ; for the sea birds are around him ; his hand shades 
his eyes; and he is peering eagerly through the mist 
towards a dark cloud, that does not move, in the dis. 
tance. The subject is deeply interesting; it is well 
arranged and composed ; and we feel assured will pos. 
sess very considerable merit. St.ll, neither of these 
subjec:s are of the highest class; such societies should 
engrave only such works as w.ll contribute to sustain 
high art. There are prict-publishers enough to furnish 
us with copies of pretty pictures; the desires or fancies 
of the maus will be sure to be ministered to. But there 
are may ¢ that will never be eagraved on the spec 
ulation that they will be profitable: historical pictures 
of the rarest merit, of which the nation may be juatl 
proud, but of which there is not yet a very gene 
appreciation. For example, the works of Hilton 
“ sleep in the shade.” It should be the business of the 
Art-Union societies to seek out such;—such as no 
trading publisher will touch ; but the multiplying of 
which would do more real service to art, and con'ri- 
bute with ereater certainty to improve public taste, 
than a thousand mediocre performances, that ase 
for an hour and are forgotten. Sir Juhn Swinburne 

ossesses that glorious work of Hilton’s—‘ Nature 
loutan Bubbles for her Children ;’—let application be 
made for this to the excellent Baronet and the admuir- 
able artist by the Committee ef the Art Union of Lon- 
don; letit be engraved in a manner worthy of it, and 
the Committee will be national benefactors. Mr 
Charles Heath has lately finished an engraving after 
Hilton's picture of ‘ Europa,’—it is a most admirable 
work in every respect. It is not yet published: surely 
this mizht be obtained by the committee and distributed 
amoug the sub-cribers. It is an absurdity, on the face 


of it, to restrict themselves to the engraving of some- 
one of the “ prizes.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received several complaiots relative to the 
irrezuiar delivery of our journal; but unfortunately 
few or none of them state the source from whence they 
obtain it, We have appiied to our own publisher on 
+ especially 
careful to prevent any delay arising in the supply 
to the subs-rivers, who have their copies direct from 
his oifice. The journal is circulated, as all other 
stamped publications are, by the Newspaper Agents, as 
well as the Booksellers; and it is provable that some 
of them may be indifferent as to whether they procure 
it on the day it is published, or on some occasion more 
convenient to them. Our journal is always ready on 
the morning of the 15th of each month; or on the Mth, 
when the Sabbath falls on the 15th. No just reason can 


therefore be assigned why it should be withheld from 
| any London subscriber after nine o'clock on the 5th ; 
| or, in the country, within the usual 


riod afterwards. 


We thank our correspondents for having commupi- 


cated to us their complaints. Nothing can be more 
| injurious to a publication than irregularity of delivery. 





AGENTS FOR “ THE ART-UNION,.” 
Baru: W. Pocock.—Liverroot: George Lin- 
necar.— Mancursten: J. C. Grundy.—Pry- 
mouta: E, Fry —Binamtiysouam: J. L. Norton, 
—Surewssuny: J. Davies, — Newcasrre: 
Currie and Bowman.—Oxronv : J. Ryman.— 
Bristo.: G. Davey, aad A. Crichton.— 
Epinsuncu: Alexander Hill. — Grascow: 
Joha Finlay.x—Dusiin: F. Cranfield. ~Bet. 
rast : John Hodgson.--Panis: Rittner & Goupil, 
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AUX AMATEURS DES BEAUX ARTS. -: 
Vente Publique et aux enchéres du Cabinet Cicocrana & Vienne 
Autriche) le 4 Novembre 1839, se composant :— 
I. ‘UNE RICHE COLLECTION dEstampes du 
premier sidcle de I’ Art en Italie et en Allemagne. 
2. De trois diferentes Editions d’Anciennes Cartes-a- Tarots, connues 
sous le nom des Cartes de Mantegna. a 
ar D'une serie de 138 Nielles en planches Originales d'argent, delaisses 
le feu M. le Comte Leopold Cicognara. i 
Poe Catalogue est rédigé ae M. Aleiandre Zanetti, d’aprés son ouvrage, 
‘ Le Premier siecle de Calcographie.’ — , / 
Sadr sser & Vienne, chez MM, Artaria and Co,, Kohlmarkt, No. 1151. 


sana FO ARTISTS, &e. 


HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the | 


EDINBURGH SOCIETY of ARTISTS will OPEN on the Ist 


day of January next. Works of Art, by English Artists, intended for this | 
Exhibition, must be sent so as to arrive from the 18th to the 22d December, | 


inclusive, The carriage of those Artists’ Pictures who are invited to con- 
tribute by the Society's circular, will be paid to, and from Ediuburgh, con- 
formably with their Regulations, but no others. 
By Order of the Committee of Management, 
JOHN R. PRENTICE, Sec. 


Exhibition. rooms, 4 St Andrew Square. 


ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE, 
TT‘HE MEMBERS of the above SOCIETY are respect- 
fully informed that the Firsts GENERAL M EETING for the 
ELECTION of New Members, will take place at the Freemasons’ TAVERN, 
on Wednesday, November 20th. : 

Should any Member wish to nominate a Friend as a Candidate to be- 
come a Member of the Conversazione, he is requested to transmit his name 
(in full), profession, and residence, to the Honorary Secretary, on or before 
Weduesdey, November Gih, with the names of Proposer and Seconder. 

HENRY GRAVES, Hon, Sec. 6 Pall Mali. 
The First Conversazione Meeting will tuke place on Wednesday, Dec. 4th. 
THE GRESHAM PRIZE MEMOIR. 

In one volume, deiny 8vo., with a finely engraved Portrait, price 12s., 

Ts E LIFE OF MARGARET BEAU FORT, 
- Countess of Richmond and Deiby, and Mother of King Henry the 
Seventh. Foundress of Christ’s and St John’s College, Cambridge. 





Being the Historical Memoir for which the Hono.ary Premium was | 


awarded by the Directors of the Gresham Commemoration, Crosby-hall, 
By Canouine A. Harsrepo, Author of ‘ Investigation,’ &c. 
« This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply interesting, and the 
style chaste »nd correct, and if not entitled to rank amongst the curiosities of 


literature, this publication is atleast one of the most interesting and instructive 
books of the season,’’—4//as. 


Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
FINE ARTS. 
oy OHIN TAYLOK respectfully intimates to Artists and 


Amateurs that he has a very extensive Stock of London prepared 
Portrait, Landscape, and Miniature Frames, which can be finished in afew 





hours’ notice. J. F.’s Stock of Canvass, Panels, and Millboards, is also | 


very large ; he can furnish superior prepared Mahogany Panels of the extra- 


ordinary size, 90 by 48 inches, in one board—he 1s sure there are nothing 


in Scotland equal to them ia size, quality, or price. 

Prints framed in Gold, Rosewood, Maple, or Oak, to any Pattern. All 
the Newest Prints received, when published, 20 per cent. cheaper than is 
usually charged. 

Carving and Gilding in all their branches; Pier and Chimney Glass 
Frames, with the best British Plate Glass ; Shival, Dressing, and Toilet 
Glasses; Needle Work made up in Screens and Seats; Window Cornices 
and Pier Tables cleaned and varnished ; Easels, Drawing Boards, and 
Stretching Frames, Packing Cases, Xc. 

Edinburgh, 55 George street opposite the Assembly-rooms }. 


THE RIVER WYE, 
With Twenty beautiful Engravings, from Drawings by Coptey, Fievpinc, 
: D, Cox, &c., in large Bvo., price 12s., New Edition, 
y, N AUTUMNAL TOUR ON THE WYE. 
By L. A. Twamcey, Author of the ‘ Romance of Nature.’ 


“ There are landscapes in this volume of most exquisite character, We can 
conscientiously recommend the work.’ '— Esaminer. 


very lively and unaffected ac ws : ‘ 
Sprctator, cted account of scenes of picturesque beauty.”— 





London: Charles Tilt, Fleet street. 


N R. H. E. DAWE’S PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—W. HH, MASON, her Majesty’s Print- 
seller, &c., Brighton, has the honour to announce the publication of Mr 
Dawe's much admired LIKENESS, representing her MAJESTY as she 
appears at St George's Chapel, Windsor, elaborately executed in Stipple 
Posslewhite. ” 
Prints, 15s. Proofs, 31s. 6d. Before Letters, 42s, 
Brighton: W. H. Mason, Repository of Arts. London: Ackermann 
and Co., 96 Strand. 


= 
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ORONATION.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS 
invite their Patrons to VIEW the NEW GROUP, got up in 
first style of splendour in honour of the eccasion. pam 
Bazaar, Baker street. Open from Eleven till Ten at Night, 
Brilliantly illumipated at Eight. Admittance, }s, 
Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, just published, price 14s, 


_— daa, 
[THE MODEL of the BATTLE of WATERLOQ | 
is now Open for EXHIBITION at the LGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY, by artificial brilliant light. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Eve 
Admission, One Shilling each. 























THE DUKE OF WELLINCTON WRITING His 
DESPATCHES IN THE PENINSULA, 
Painted and beautifully Engraved by Jonny Burver, Esq., F.RS, 
First Proofs, now ready, 6/. 6s. Second Class Proofs, 4/. 4s. Prints, 2.9, 


THE MELTON BREAKFAST, 


Painted by F. Grant, and Beautifully Engraved by Cuantis Lewis, 
uniform with the Ascor Hunr. 
First Proofs, now ready, 6/.6s. Second Class Proofs, 5/. 5s. Prints, 34.4, 


London: Published by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers to the Queer, 
6 Pall Mall ; and may be had of every respectable Printseller in Europe, 


STOTHARD’S ILLUSIFRATIONS OF BUNYAN, 
Shortly will be published, price 1/. 1s. in cloth, or with India proofs, 
ll, 11s. 6d., 


[HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jons Besu, 


With Original Notes by the late Rev. Tuomas Scorn, illustrated 
with Seventeen engravings from the original designs, by the late Mr 
Srotuarp, and twenty wood-cuts, by S, WitiiaMs. 

A limited number of impressions of the plates will be taken in Columbier 
4to., to secure which an early application to the publishers will be r- 
quisite, 

Published by L. and G. Seeley, 169 Fleet street, London. 








On the 21st instant will be published, in full gilt binding, elegantly 
‘OFPER 12s, 

RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING, and WINTER'S 
WREATH for 1840 ; being the 17th Volume of this long established 
and favourite Annual, which surpasses all its predecessors in the chaste 
selection of its Embellishments, and the beauty of their execution; while 
its Literary contetts, by the first writers of the day, more than sustain thit 
high character of superior excellence for which it has ever been distio- 


| guished. 


“ This most beautiful Christmas Present enjoys the merit of having been the 
second in existence of all those that now contest with it the palm of celebrity ;anl 
it is no exaggeration to say, that both in literary talent and pictorial embellist- 
ment, it fully maintains the distinguished rank to which its priority of existence 
gives ita nominal title.”"— M nthiy Magazine 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





PREPARING FOR SALE, BY 


M& HODGSON, at his Great Rooms, 192 FLEET | 


STREET, od 
THE LAW LIBRARY OF S. GROVE PRICE, Esq-, Barister 
at-law, deceased (by order of the Executrix). 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY of Novels, Romances, Voyages, 
and Travels, &c., removed from Chatham, 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN ® 
moving, containing Parliamentary Publications, Political Economy, Su- 
tistics, and General Literature. 


UPWARDS OF EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND PRINTS, ia ey 
po gue of Science and Art, being the remaining stock of Rees s€ 
eda. - | 

THE LAW LIBRARY AND OFFICE FURNITURE of Edmoud 
Gibson Atherley, Esq-, Barrister-at-Law, retired from the Profession. 


THE CLASSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY of a Cle 
gyman, deceased. | 


THE MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of 8. Grove Price, 
deceased (by order of the Executrix). 


MATHEMATICAL, CLASSICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS | 
BOOKS, being portions of the Stocks of several Country Booksellers 


THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of Robert Espinasse, B4) | 
of the Inner Temple, retired from the Profession. 7 
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. ALEXANDER CRICHTON, — --| SPLENDID ANNUALS ron 1840. 
PRINTSELLER, AND CARVER AND CILDER, UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR CHAS, HEATH 
WEST REGISTER STREET, EDINBURGH, To appear in the course of October and November. 
Has the honour to eanonaet - Neamy and Sony “s cere, -———- ~~ =~ 
4 at he has constantly on sa’ iest Enoravines produced in every 
- _ pans The following popular Prints in Connection witn T H E P | C T U R E S Q U E A N N U A L: 
| Scorrisu History —_ - —_ ae Se seeue set of woods—plain A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
‘ ted, at his Lithographic establishment. 
and ornamente : WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
P Y ; CHIE, Ese. 
‘ THE COVENANTERS? PREACHING. | wis, rincen iterations sntaninn sere oes of ihly-tushed 
Painted by Georce Harvey, Esq., S.A.; Engraved in Mezzotinto by | Interior and Architectural Views by Mackenzie and Allom, St George's 
Is Joun Brom ey, from the Original Picture. Chapel; St George's Hall; Waterloo Gallery; and Portrait of the 
Prints. 2. 2s.. Proofs, 31. 3s. Before Letters, 61. 6s. Queen, on Horseback, by E. Corbould, Esq.; and Eleven beautiful 
Views of Windsor Castle and Eton, by J. D. ing, Esq. 
2 THE BAPTISM OF THE COVENANTERS. Elegantly bound in green silk and gold, super-royal 8yvo. 21s. 
Painted by Georce Harvey, Esq., S.A.; Engraved in Mezzotinto by India Proof, 42s. 
C. E. Wacsrarr, from the Original, painted for the Rey. Dr. Slack. 
: Prints, 2. 2s. Proofs, 8. 3s. Before Letters, 4. 4s. THE KEEPSAKE. 
| le Edited by Lavy Emmetine Stuart Wortvey. 
ve THE BATTLE OF THE COVENANTERS AT With beautiful Embellishments by Chalon, Leslie, Cattermole, F. P. 
een, DRUMCLOC. —— E. Corbould, Harding, Creswick, Herbert, Miss Sharp, 
Ne, > . P and H. Montague. 
aa Engraved by C. E. Wacstarr, from the celebrated Picture painted by > . cm , 
Grorce Harvey, Esq., in the collection of J. P. Muspratt, Esq. Riegeatly we 2 o rr al Ove. Sia 
s, Prints, 2. 2s. Proofs, 32. 3s. Before Letters, 41 4s. 
BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
x, T 
ot SIR WALTER SCOTT IN HIS STUDY Edited by the Counrsss or Biessineton. 
M AT ABBOTSFORD. With Twelve splendid Portraits, after Paintings by Cox, Chalon, Mrs 
Painted by Witt1am Avan, R.A., and Engraved by Joun Buryert. Robertson, Bostock, Fisher, Lucas, and Holmes, of 
bier ri " nate Gt Oe : . Countess Zavadouskey ; Lady Bulkeley Philips ; Lady Hume Campbell ; 
rt Prints, 1 Is. Proofs, 2/. 2s. India, 34. 3s. Before Letters, 41. 4s. ety Werdap ;. Late Gandnar, fen. Mes @. Action ;. Maschionee of 
Aylesbury ; Lady W. Bulkeley ; Miss R. Paynter ; Marchioness of Clan- 
BURNS IN HIS COTTACE, ricarde; Hon. Mrs G. Anson; Madame Van de Weyer. 
oa COMPOSING THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. Elegantly bound, super-royal, 21s. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
) Painted by Wa. ALLan, Esq., R. A. 5 En aved by Joun Burnett, ropes 
a's Esq., P.R. s., as a companion Print to Sir Walter gy his Study. GEMS OF BEAUTY. 

Prints, 1. Is. Proofs, 2. 2s. India Proofs, 3/. 3s. : Ph n° As ; Z . < : 
shed India, before Letters, 41. 4s. Displayed in a Series of Twelve highly-finished Engravings, from Designs 
a P : by E. Corbould, Esq.; with fanciful Illustrations in Verse, by the 
' Countess or BLEssINGTON, 
that THE ABBOTSFORD FAMILY. Imperial 4to, 31s. 6d., richly bound in silk. 
> Painted by Sim Davin Wixktr, R.A. ; and finely Engraved in the line . near wien 
the manner by Ropert Graves, Esq., ae me PORTRAITS OF THE 
sand This very interesting Picture contains portraits of Sir ter Scott, . 
ih. | Lady Scott, Mrs Lockhart, Miss Scott, the present Sir Walter Scott, CHILDREN OF THE NOBILITY. 
tence | Mr Charles Scott, and Sir Adam Fergusson. A Third Series of costly Engravings, from Drawings by Chalon and 

Prints, 1. Is. Proofs, 22. 2s. —s India Proofs, 3/. 3s. other eminent Artists; with Poetical Illustrations by distinguished 
aes | Proofs before Letters, 4l. 4s. Contributors. Edited by Mrs Faretie. 
ET Eight Plates, royal 4to., 1/. 1s. Proofs on India paper, 2/. 2s, 
: | HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY. 
-_ Painted by J. F. Lewis; and Engraved by W. Gitte. NEW WORK BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
Prints, 11 Is. Proofs, 2/. 2s. Before Letters, 31. 3s. THE BELLE OF A SEASON: 
Coloured like the original Drawing, 2/. 2s. A POEM. 
ages, : 
Ilustrated with Ten splendid Designs, by A. E. Cuaron, Esq. 
THE PENNY WEDDING. Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, 14 Ils. 6d. India Proofs, 2/. 12s, 6d. 
[tee Painted by Sir Davin Witkiz, R.A.; Engraved by J. Stewart. 
Sw Prints, 2/. 12s. 6d. Proofs, 5. 5s. India Proofs, 7/. 7s. THE GOVERNESS: 
Before Letters, 101 10s. A TALE. 
wey By the Countess or BL Lessineton. 
reo THE LOVELY CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS oust: autien, athena mene 
io \ OF ABERCORN. nit Teed ae 
Most beautifully Engraved by Samuex Cousins, A.R.A., from the 
: fascinating Picture painted by Epwin Lanpseer, Esq., R. A. THE WYE: 
Cle Prints, 12 11s. 6d. Proofs, 3. 3s. Before Letters, 5. 5s. ITS SCENERY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
By Lerrcn Riremie, Esq., Author of ‘ Wande by the Seine,’ and 
, THE RETURN F ROM HAWKING. the ‘ Loire,’ * A Journey to St Petersburgh and Moscow,’ ‘ Travelling 
at Painted by Epwix Lanpseer, R.A.; Engraved by Samvet Cousins. Sketches in Italy,’ &c. ill 
Prints, 41. 4s. With Twelve beautiful Engravings, after Original wings, 
0v8 8 4s. Proofs, 81. 8s. Before Letters, 121 12s. by TI Creswick, Esq. 
t Svo. neatly done up in cloth, lettered, 12s, 
| _THE HON. FOX MAULE, M. P. rye Se ree et 
Eu, Painted by Tuomas Duncan, R.S.A.; Engraved by J. Porter. 
Prints, 1/. 1s. Proofs, 27. 28. Before Letters, 3!. 3s. LONDON: LONGMAN, ORME, AND CO. 
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MESSRS HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


; TARY E THE FOLLOWING 
naliniiin uanioanaainn th PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, BEG TO ANNOUNC 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AOD ENGRAVINGS NOW IN PROGRESS, 


PECULIARLY INTERESTING TO THE SCOTTISH NATION. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY EVERY PRINTSELLER IN EUROPE. 


JOHN KNOX ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT 


. ] 7 _ ’ 
IN THE CASTLE OF ST ANDREW’S. 
Now painting on a grand scale by WILLIAM BONNAR, Esq-, Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


i i i i ial. To be engraved, regardless of expense and in 
‘ontaini i Illustrious Persons who attended at that interesting ceremonial » Teg 
ey = aaa style of art, so as to ensure to Subscribers a plate in every respect worthy of the subject. 


THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


ale cae ana din Royal Academy, painted by 

, the | anner by J. Il. WATT, from the splendid Picture exhibited at the Roy Ys 

ae EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq... R-A., for J. Suzzrsuanks, Esq. 
is laid i j i indi i i South, are descending by a picturesque road; an old 

‘it laid in the Grampians, a long winding line of cattle, on their way to the . ) | & pic sque road ; 
Hi sae iooeiieaas a door of tis cottage, Jae sits helpless and gazing, like one doomed never to head a drove again ; friend is bidding farewell 
t bieed— arting cups are filling and emptying-=parting words of love or of business are uttering —dogs are gamboling—the very cattle seem conscious 
of what is passing, and are gathered here and there into groups equally natural and picturesque. Words cannot convey a sense of the glory of colours, 
nor do justice to the expression of the pencil.”— Atheneum. 


The publishers are happy to report the advanced progress of this most beautiful Engraving, which they do not doubt, will, when finished, be the 
finest production of the English School of Engraving. 


Prints, 3/1. 3s.—Proofs, 61. 6s.—India Proofs, 101. 10s.—India Proofs before Letters, 12/. 12s. 














DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY STILL. 


Sngraving in th st finished line manner by ROBERT GRAVES, Esq., A.RA., from the very perfect Picture painted by 
aes * EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., for his Grace the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 
Prints, 2/, 2s.—Proofs, 4/. 4s.—India Proofs, 6%. 6s.— Proofs before Letters, 81. 8s. 


THE CATECHISM. 


Engraving by FREDERICK BROMLEY, from the original Picture painted by Grorce Hanvey. Esq., R.S.A.. for J. Macconnet, Esq., of Manchester, 
forming the companion Plate to the ‘ THE COVENANTERS’ PREACHING.’ / 

The extreme care and finish that has been bestowed by Mr HARVEY on this Picture, will enable the Engraver to produce a Plate in every degree 
equal to its predecessors. The variety of character introduced, the dignity of the venerable Teacher, instructing the rising generation in the knowledge 
of those doctrines for which their ancestors fought at the Battle of Drumclog. 

No time will be lost in completing a series of Plates so truly interesting to every Scotchman, 
Prints, 2/, 2s.— Proofs, 3/, 3s.—Before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


THE HIGHLAND GAMEKEEPER’S HUT. 


Now painting by GEORGE SIDNEY COOPER, Esq. (the celebrated cattle painter), sar to 
As acompanion to Joun Lewis’ ‘ HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY,” wherein will be introduced every description of dogs and game peculiar 
Scotland—the whole being painted from Nature. 


Price to Subscribers, 1/. Is.— Proofs, 2/. 2s. — Before Letters, 3. 3s. 


HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH « CHILDREN. 


Painted for the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH by Francis Grawt, Esq., R.S.A., 
And engraving in the highest style of art, as a companion to Sir Tuomas Lawrence’s celebrated Plate of 
‘THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND CHILD.’ 
Prints, 2/. 2s.—Pioofs, 4l. 4s. —Before Leiters, 61. 6s. 








DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
THE 


MARQUIS OF STAFFORD « LADY EVELYN LEVESON GOWER. 


Engraving in the most exquisite manner by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., from the very beautiful Picture painted by 
EDWIN LANDSEER, Esq., R.A., for his Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G, on 





Prints, 21. 2s.—Proofs, 41. 4s.— Before Letters, Gl. 6s. 





LES REYNELL, at his Office, No. 16 Little Pulteney street, Gold in the P oa Toster: and Published w. THOMAS 
NAL OFFICE, London, No. CATHENINE STRELT, SERAND: ie the Pont oP Naat eee WY earminater: i, Publishes, lea ; 
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Prynied for the Proprietor, by CHARLES 
At the COURT JOUR 
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